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You are assured sound real estate ownership with all it implies 

in the strength and permanence afforded by a strong 

ethical title insurance company. 

Commonwealth Land title protection begins with friendly courteous service 
and includes careful examination of title which avoids annoyance 


or embarrassment to you and your client. 


Title Insurance makes any mortgage a safer investment 





COMMONWEALTH /LAND 


TITLE INSURANCE SINCE 1876 
Main Office: 1510 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.... Telephone WAinut 3-0400 
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Thyer proudly presents the Hillcrest No. 1 in ) ‘Tuy Lies ee 

. “ n . ‘ 7 ROOM 
a new Contemporary series of prefabricated aes i368 
homes by noted designer Richard B. Pollman. 


Conceived with uninhibited style sense, this — i 
exciting split-level model is completely , 
functional as well as attractive to the eye s , : my, ~- | ae: 
. . . ? 101 / ' 
. .. meets perfectly the demands of today’s + ROOM | 
: : ae wr } Size: 68’ x 32° 
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discerning mode m for a home combining ; ' tt Nouns: 2.008 Gn: PR. | 
fine craftsmanship with clean cut, unclut- Cy -- Saad 18,599 Cu. Ft. 
nd clas a | ae sificall lk rd ebaveHt First Floor: 1,344 Sq. Ft. 
terec design — a home specifically plannec | actinmes Lower Level: 744 Sq. Ft. 
IMAGINATIVE for a more flexible, casual way of life. Write ' Garage: 480 Sa. Ft. 
DETAILING today. Your inquiries are invited. The Thyer Rocce 
THA a ° . ° 9 Diios . " 
T ALWAYS Manufacturing Corporation, 2862 W ayne 3 bedrooms, 2 baths. Note the extra-large living room—and the family room 
REFLECTS Street. Toledo 9. Ohio — or P.O. Box 336 on the lower level that make this home such an ideal place for all kinds of en- 
. 7 es r : tertaining. There're plenty of closets and well planned storage too! A fourth 
GOOD TASTE Dept. 12, Collins, Miss. bedroom and an extra bath on the lower level are optional Hillcrest features. 





TITLE INSURANCE SERVICE CAN BE ACCURATE, TOO! 


Close to being right doesn’t count when it comes to insuring real 
estate titles. Many of the country’s foremost mortgage bankers have 
learned to depend on Louisville Title. They know they'll get accu- 
rate service, based on their exact requirements. 

Let us work out for you a customized title insurance service that 
fits your needs exactly. This type of service is proving of great value 
to mortgage bankers, life insurance companies, lawyers, builders, 
and developers. 

Louisville Title is recognized as one of the nation’s leading title 
insurance companies. We'd like to send you complete information 
about our service. 


~~ LOUISVILLE TITLE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ANU Le HOME OFFICE ° 223 S. FIFTH STREET 7 LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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MBA Calendar 


November 4-7, 44th Annual Con- 
vention, Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Right now when many are saying 
the country’s economy is at another 
“crossroads” and—according to who 
is talking—we are headed up or 
headed down, Dwight W. Michener 
reminds us of something we all ought 
to know: that the American economy 
and the American system are pretty 
durable, able to withstand quite a 
lot of hard knocks. He is economist 
for The Chase Manhattan Bank 
New York and spoke recently before 


the Oregon Bankers Association. 


Philip M. Talbott heads the U. S. 
Chamber which can take a good deal 
of credit for a truly great achieve- 
ment—spotlighting the big 1958 U. S. 
budget and getting something done 
about it. The income tax is a logical 


next goal. 


Fayette B. Shaw is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics at the University 
of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate 
Division, and his observations pre- 
pared for The Mortgage Banker con- 
tain some things that many lenders 


feel—but don’t say. 


And at the top of our recommended 
reading list this month is the section 
devoted to MBA’s forthcoming an- 
nual convention in Dallas. It can be 
said, more truthfully than ever before, 
that this is the meeting you cannot 
afford to miss, conditions being as 


they are at the moment. 
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PROTECTION 


Licensed to do business in the following states: 
Arkansas ® Florida ® Georgia ¢ Indiana © Kansas ® 


Louisiana @ Mississippi ¢ Missouri ¢ Nebraska 
Oklahoma ® Illinois (certain counties) ¢ Alabama 


TITLE INSURANCE CORPORATION 810 Chestnut  MAin 1-0813 
of St. Leuis, MeCune Gill, President 10 South Central PArkview 7-813! 
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Money invested 
in an Inland Home 


buys all home! 





INLAND CONTEMPORARY HOME MODEL C 712A-G 


All home... not a collection of fancy fads 
and experiments. The Inland Home ‘“‘package’’ is 
architect-designed and precision-built to give home 
owners the most for their dollar in pleasant, efficient 
living. You can be assured that an Inland Home, and 
its price, will be in style for many years to come. And, 
you can be equally sure that Inland Homes are sold 


only to and through recognized business-men builders. 





Mrahecaracd; Homes 


Box 915, Piqua, Ohio Phone 3880 
Box 137, Hanover, Penna. Phone Melrose 2-7279 
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PROTECTION* 


* There is no better 
protection for a mortgage 
than title insurance by 
American Title. 


Licensed to write title insurance in— 


ALABAMA «+ ARKANSAS + COLORADO «+ FLORIDA + GEORGIA + INDIANA + KANSAS « KENTUCKY 
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Efficient Sewice based on 24 years experience 
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Im 1873, California residents were 
offered stock in a new land corporation 
called the “San Gabriel Orange Grove 
Association.” For each share of stock at 
$250, the buyer received 15 acres on 
what is now famous Orange Grove 
Avenue in Pasadena! 





Whatever it cost, 


California land is precious... be sure it’s safe, too! 


An investment in California property grows in value every year. This 
investment deserves the best possible protection. 
: We have helped make California land safe since 1893. Throughout 
— these 64 years of conservative management, our current assets have 
accumulated to more than $50,000,000. 
Here at Title Insurance, title service is fast, low-cost and dependable. 
Our Home Office has America’s largest staff of title specialists, plus 
the only complete land records of Los Angeles County ...in 14 other 
California counties we have title plants and experienced title men. 
Here at Title Insurance is the best safeguard for buyers and lenders. 
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America’s Largest Southern California’s Oldest 
Title Company Trust Company 


Title Insurance and Trust Company 


433 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 54 


California offices of Title Insurance and Trust Company in Bakersfieid, Fresno, Independence, Los Angeles, Santa Ana, 
Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Ventura, Visalia. Associated Company office in San Diego (Union Title Insurance and 
Trust Co.). Subsidi pany offices in El Centro and San Bernardino (Pioneer Title Insurance and Trust Company) ; 
in Oakland and Haywerd (Alameda County-East Bay Title Insurance Company) ; in Riverside (Riverside Title Com- 
pany) ; in the State of Nevada (Pioneer Title Insurance and Trust Company); in Portland, Oregon (*Title and Trust 
Company) ; in Seattle (*Washington Title Insurance Company). *List of counties available on request. 
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ARE CITIES UN-AMERIGAN? 


By WILLIAM H. WHYTE, JR. 





DDLY, in this time of “urbani- 
O zation,” when more people are 
living in metropolitan areas than ever 
before, the central city itself seems to 
be getting further alienated from what 
most people conceive as the American 
Way of Life. More and more, it would 
seem, the city is becoming a place of 
a place for the very poor, 
or the very rich, or the slightly odd. 
Here and there, in pleasant tree- 
shaded neighborhoods, there are still 
islands of middle-class stability, but 
for the young couple on the way up, 
they are neighborhoods of the past. 
They are often the last stand of an 
ethnic group, and the people in them 
are getting old. The once dominant 
white Protestant majority has long 
since dispersed, and among the Catho- 
lics and the Jews who have been the 


extremes 
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heart of the city’s middle class, the 
younger people are leaving as fast as 
they are able. 

When scarcely any but the well-to- 
do lived in suburbia, a home there 
was a desirable goal; now it is becom- 
ing a social imperative. By 1945, more 
Americans home owners than 
renters; each year since, almost a mil- 
lion families have been joining the 
majority, and almost all of this in- 
crease has been taking place in the 
new subdivisions. Between 1950 and 
1955 the total number of people in 
the country’s metropolitan areas in- 
creased by 12 million—going from 
84,500,000 to 96,100,000; within the 
city limits, however, the number in- 
creased only 2,400,000—from 49,500,- 
000 to 51,900,000. In some cities 
the number actually declined. (New 


were 





York got the news in a particularly 
ignominious way: this spring, happily 
anticipating the extra state aid it was 
going to claim, the city paid $1,500,- 
000 to prove how many more people 
it had than in 1950. The count: 120,- 
500 people less.) 

“Urbanization” is a misleading term. 
What is taking place is a sub-urbani- 
zation and in this centrifugal move- 
ment the city has been losing some of 
its traditional strength as a unifying 
element of the region. While suburban 
neighborhood papers are showing 
marked increases, big metropolitan 
newspapers are barely holding their 
own. On the fringes of the city, people 
are no longer drawn inward toward 
the center, but outward to the new 
shopping centers. Los Angeles, which 
has sometimes been called 100 sub- 


Few if any mortgage lenders whose activities are concentrated 


in city lending (and that’s most of them) have failed to 


recognize that something very significant is happening to the 


city as a going enterprise. The accelerating trend to the suburbs, 


the truly gigantic problem of municipal transportation, 


housing, blighted areas, decaying neighborhoods—and now, 


of course, the matter of minority groups. Each one represents 


tremendous responsibilities and combined add up to one of the 


greatest social and economic challenges with which the country is 


faced. Fortune has taken a careful look at these conflicting 


forces which touch the city and its future and Mr. Whyte 


has put them into this article which will stimulate the thinking 


of every mortgage man. Are Cities Un-American? is reproduced 


here with the permission of the editors. 
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We'll be Aeetng you im Tallax... 


AT MBA’S 44th ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Myers Y. Cooper Il (left) and J. Dudley Johnson, vice-presidents of 
R. K. Cooper, Inc., prepare to take off in company plane. They will be 
joined later by president R. K. Cooper and treasurer Paul Gliedman. 


We invite your inquiries regarding the R. K. Cooper, Inc. 


investment possibilities of South Florida’s 
. . = CORAL GABLES, FLA. 
tremendous growth. Each year we place millions 
of dollars in residential and commercial Specialists in the 


mortgages. Our experience, reputation and service 


qualify us to represent you in this great state. Florida Mortgage Market 


ee 
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urbs in search of a city, shows the 
pattern at its most extreme; there is 
hardly any center at all, and what 
center there is seems useful to most 
citizens chiefly as a way to get from 
one freeway to another. 

Clearly the norm of American as- 
piration is now in suburbia. The happy 
family of TV commercials, of maga- 
zine covers and ads lives in suburbia; 
wherever there is an identifiable back- 
ground it is the land of blue jeans and 
shopping centers, of bright new 
schools, of barbecue-pit participation, 
garden P.T.A., do-it-yourself, 
and green lawns. Here is the place to 


clubs, 


enjoy the new leisure, and as more 
people make more money and spend 
the middle-class 
will be 


less time making it, 
identification with 

made more compelling yet. The mo- 
It is 
not merely that hundreds of thousands 


suburbia 
mentum would seem irresistible. 


have been moving to suburbia, here 
they are breeding a whole generation 
that 
at all 


will never have known the city 


Heterogeneity, concentration, spe- 
cialization, tension, drive—the charac- 
teristics of the city have always been 
damned in popular American mor- 
ality, at any rate, but rarely have they 
been damned with such intensity. 
“I’m getting out of your skyscraper 
jungle,” says the hero of the typical 
anti-success novel, and as he tells off 
the boss, inevitably he tells off the city 
“To hell with your fur-lined 


trap, your chrome-plated merry-go- 


as well 


round,” he says, with pious indigna- 
tion, and heads for the country and 
peace of mind. 

Planners, a surprising number of 
whom don’t like cities, have been simi- 
larly beguiled. To many, the challenge 


of the city is meat and drink, but 
others, appalled at the chronic dis- 
order of it, have turned their eyes 


outward, and in a burst of glorified 
provincialism have dreamed of start- 
with 
The federal government has no such 
mind, 
bias; 


ing afresh new regional towns. 


but it shows 
like the 
legislatures, which have always had 
little use for cities, the federal govern- 
ment has been favoring country ove 
The FHA has consistently shown 
partiality to the suburban homeowner, 


clear vision in 


much the same state 


city 


and in its rules it has created a “legis- 
lative architecture” ill adapted to city 


housing. Lately, it is true, the U.S. 


has allocated $1.25 billion in capital 
funds for urban renewal, but for high- 
ways it has allocated $33.5 billion, and 
the effect, if not the deliberate design, 
will be the enlargement of suburbia. 
But the center of the problem is in 
the center. And it is in the center of 
the biggest, most industrialized, most 
slum-ridden, noisiest, dirtiest, most 
congested cities. For these are the 
engines, after all, of American life. 
Most of the nation’s industry is di- 
rected from twenty-four U.S. cities 


with a population of half a million 
or more, and within their limits lives 
almost a fifth of the nation’s popula- 
tion. 

Their problems are appallingly diff- 
cult, not because the cities are “de- 
cayed” or “obsolete,” but because they 
have vitality. Their streets are packed 
because there is business to be done, 
their slums are jammed because there 
are jobs to be had. Nor are the cities 
old and tired. Many are old, but from 


one of the most venerable of all, 





DAVID C. 
VICE 


BEGINNING 


in the mortgage banking field.” 





THE COLWELL COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 


ANNOUNCES 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


NORTHRIDGE 


AS 
PRESIDENT 
OCTOBER Ist, 1957 


‘The addition of Mr. Northridge, long prominent in West Coast 
and New York real estate, mortgage, and banking, is another 
planned step in the expansion and strengthening of the Colwell 
Company's service to the nation’s leading institutional investors 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 





5856 Wilshire Blvd. * Los Angeles 36 * WEbster 8-3511 
OFFICERS 
Bundy Colwell, Pres * Robert E. Morgan, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
Paul R. Nordquist, Vice-Pres * Richard F. Ryan, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Edward J. Egan, Asst. Vice-Pres. * Florence Long, Secretary 


Bunny Coiwewr, President 
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Philadelphia, have come more new 
ideas and experiments in city renewal 
than in all the younger cities put to- 
gether. 

The big city has already reasserted 
its function as an industrial center. 
In all the talk of “decentralization” 
after the war, there seemed for a 
while the possibility that the expan- 
sion of industry would take place away 
from the traditional centers. It has 
not; for all the new plants in small 
towns, most industrial expansion has 
been in the big cities. 

The city has also reasserted its func- 
tion as a business center. Not so many 
years ago, a large-scale exodus of busi- 
ness offices to the countryside seemed 
imminent; today, the business idyll 
has proved a contradiction in terms, 
and the overwhelming proportion of 
new office buildings has been going up 
in the big cities. Along several blocks 
in Manhattan, for example, a prodi- 
gious amount of new office space has 
been constructed; in a great burst of 
civic energy, Pittsburgh leaders have 
built virtually a new inner city of 
office buildings. 

But will the city reassert itself as a 
good place to live? To ask this ques- 
tion is to ask whether the city will 
continue as a dominant cultural force 
in the U.S. As Pittsburgh’s business 
leaders have found out, the rebuilding 
of downtown is not enough; a city de- 
serted at night by its leading citizens 
is only half a city. What the city 
needs is a core of upper-middle-class 
people to support its theatres and mu- 
seums, its shops and its restaurants 
even a Bohemia of sorts can be of 
help. For it is the people who like 
living in the city who make it an at- 
traction to the visitors who don’t. It 
is the city dwellers who support its 
style; without them there is nothing 
to come downtown fo. 

To shed light on the possibility 
of a revival, Fortune and AcTION 
(The American Council to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods) have cooperated 
in some exploratory research. A sam- 
ple of over 600 central city residents 
in Chicago, Philadelphia, and New 
York were studied to find out what 
kind of people they were, where they 
had come from—and why. Included 
in the cross section were people living 
in new luxury apartments, in older 
apartment buildings, and in rehabili- 
tated town houses. In addition, For- 
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Houses differ — so do the folks that live in 
them. Property investments differ — so do 
the title situations behind them. 

Digging up the title differences — sifting out 
the hazards, if any, is our business. The 
security of a TG&T title policy is based upon 
the applied knowledge, thoroughness and 
experience of more than seventy years. 
Today more and more financial institutions, 
considering a property investment, 

request — frequently INsIsT — that the title 
be insured by TG&T. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
He and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 





TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 
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tune correspondents in thirty-four 
checked the school transfer 
records, real-estate men, and 
officials to determine whether 
has discernible 
movement from suburbia 
One thing is clear. The cities have 
a magnificent opportunity. There are 
definite signs of a small but significant 
There is 


cities 
local 
there 
counter- 


been any 


move back from suburbia 
also evidence that many people who 
will be moving to suburbia would pre- 
fer to stav in the city 


not take too much more in amenities 


and it would 


and space to make them stay 

But the cities seem on the verge of 
muffing their opportunity—and muff- 
ing it for generations to come. Under 
the Title I the 1949 
Housing Act, cities have been clearing 
slum areas, marking the cost, 
and selling them to private developers. 
So far, because of financing difficul- 
ties, the program is only just beginning 
to get under but already the 
cities have built, or are in the process 
of building, some $914 million worth 
of redevelopment projects (the federal 
government's contribution: $183 mil- 


provision of 


down 


way, 


in the planning stage are ap- 


lion) ; 








TITLE INSURANCE 
safeguards Mortgage Investments 


Our policies are available to you in Arkansas, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, New 
South Carolina, 

Virginia, West Virginia and in Puerto Rico. 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY 


Home Office - TITLE BUILDING + BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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— your best protection 


Mexico, 





proximately $3 billion worth more. 

And what are the projects like? In 
a striking failure to apply marketing 
principles and an even more striking 
failure of aesthetics, the cities are 
freezing on a design for living ideally 
calculated to keep everybody in sub- 
urbia. Many of the projects show it. 
These vast, barracks-like superblocks 
are not designed for people who like 
cities, but for people who have no 
other choice. A few imaginative archi- 
tects and planners have shown that 
redeveloped blocks don’t have to be 
repellent to make money, but so far 
their ideas have had little effect. The 
institutional approach is dominant, 
and unless the assumptions embalmed 
in it are re-examined the city is going 
to be turned into a gigantic bore. 

The not for the 
now: the way things go- 
ing it is likely to be so in the 
future. Consider, for example, the 
middle-income family for which, in 
principle, many of the new projects 
are being designed. In one rather key 
respect, “middle-income” projects are 
unsatisfactory: middle-income people 
can’t afford them. 


city is average 
and are 


not 





North Carolina, 


The median family income in urban 
areas is about $5,000 a year. If the 
family goes by the old rule of thumb 
and pays one-quarter of income for 
housing, it will be able to afford 
roughly $100 a month. Since the 
family will have one or two children, 
it will need two bedrooms, at the very 
minimum a total of four rooms—in 
other words, housing that rents for 
about $25 a room. 

This is not being built. Except for 
public housing, for which the $5,000 
family is disqualified, redevelopers 
cannot put-up new housing in the city 
that rents for less than $35 a room 
per month, and in the great majority 
of new projects the minimum rent 
lies somewhere between $40 and $50 
a room. In New York State, non- 
profit cooperative housing projects 
have been assisted by special tax write- 
off provisions and financing assistance, 
and as a consequence their apartments 
are a bargain. But even the coopera- 
tive apartment can be a tight squeeze 
for the middle-income couple. They 
will have to make a down payment 
of about $2,000 for a four-room apart- 
ment, and thereafter pay $85 to $100 


Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
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WOW 


a month for its maintenance and serv- 
icing. 

An excellent argument can be made 
that middle-income couples are not 
paying enough of their income out for 
housing. By cutting down on a few 
other expenditures—notably a car 
they could allot 30 per cent for their 
housing, and if they did, they might 
be able to afford some of the new 
projects. It can be further argued 
that in the city they can afford to pay 
out a good bit more of their income 
for housing than they do in the sub- 
urbs. They will have no commutation 
costs, no payments to make on a re- 
frigerator, no real-estate taxes to pay, 
and they can do without a car. 

The arguments are excellent, but 
middle-income couples don’t seem to 
pay them much mind. The fact of the 
matter is that most are unwilling to 
pay more than a quarter of their in- 
come for rent, and such advantages of 
the city as being able to do without 
a car they do not find compelling. 
Barring any wholesale change of atti- 
tude, it must be concluded, new hous- 
ing in the city will continue to be 
beyond the reach of the median family. 
And what of the people under the 
median? Twenty-five per cent of 
American families who make between 
$3,500 and $5,000—too rich for pub- 
lic housing, too poor for middle-in- 
come housing. 

Rehabilitation of existing housing 
can meet the needs of some of these 
families. In many cities remodelers 
have been able to fix up old houses 
into roomy apartments that rent quite 
reasonably. In some cities neighbor- 
hood groups have helped too; most 
neighborhood improvement associa- 
tions are set up primarily to fight 
Negro “block-busting,” but in some 
cities voluntary neighborhood groups 
have tried something more construc- 
tive. In Baltimore, for example, resi- 
dents of the old Bolton Street area 
have formed a corporation, Bolton 
Hill, Inc., to improve the neighbor- 
hood; with $57,000 raised by a stock 
issue, they have bought and remodeled 
eleven rundown houses. 

But rehabilitation cannot accommo- 
date more than a part of the market; 
if the city is to hold the middle class, 
a vigorous subsidy program is the only 
solution. There would be simple jus- 
tice in it. The middle-income group, 
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after all, is about the only group in 
America whose housing has not been 
subsidized. There is public housing 
for low-income people, and for high- 
income people there are the FHA’s 
indirect subsidies to suburbia. Ironi- 
cally, the great body of people who 
work for the and 


the federal government, too, for that 


city government 


matter—are given the least help of all. 
At the present time a big subsidy pro- 
gram is unlikely, but over the long run 
an urban-renewal program that re- 
wards only the poorest and the richest 
may itself become politically unrealis- 
ti 

Che however, 


whethe1 


question remains, 


even a subsidy 


hold the 


couple on the way up 


program 
middle-class 
Would they 
stay in the city if you paid them? For 
a while they might, but as their in- 
comes inched up, suburbia would draw 


would young 


them. Currently, average suburban 
home prices are going up faster than 
incomes, but for the space provided 
is still a bargain compared 


to the city; quite aside from any social 


suburbia 
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drive, most couples who push safely 


past the median will find the suburban 
home an eminently sensible choice. 
What, then, is the city’s market? 
The largest part of the city market 
does not necessarily represent a “re- 
turn” suburbia; it 
people to whom a place in the city is 
so highly functional as to outweigh its 
disadvantages. People who have to 
work long or irregular hours, such as 
newspapermen, and television 
people, often find it a virtual necessity 
to live in the city. So do transients; of 


from consists of 


radio 


the new migrants to the city, a large 
and growing number are people being 
transferred to the city by national 
companies, whose tour of duty will 
probably last no longer than a year or 
so. In Denver, for example, where 
there is no noticeable return from the 
outlying areas, there has been a sur- 
prising demand for new apartments in 


the center of the city. (Since 1950, 
+555 apartment units have been 
built at a cost of $24,289,700.) The 


biggest single group of tenants have 
been transferees; Denver, essentially 


a white-collar town, is the cultural 
and financial capital of its area, and in 
almost every city that is headquarters 
for a region the same kind of migra- 
tion is taking place. 

Academic people have a similar 
affinity for city living, but this is one 
sector of the market that will probably 
be declining for the next decade. Most 
of the big urban universities, such as 
Columbia and the University of Chi- 
cago, have become ringed with slums, 
and faculty members whose salaries 
permit are moving outward in consid- 
erable numbers. In recruiting new 
members, furthermore, the city uni- 
versities find themselves at an increas- 
ing disadvantage with their pastoral 
competitors. “No professor wants to 
come, say, from Princeton, and settle 
his family in a slum,” says a Univer- 
sity of Chicago professor. “He wants 
to be able to send his children to a 
public school where he knows that 
they'll get an education pointed for 
college. To have that, he has to have 
enough neighbors who want the same. 
In other words, the university has to 
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go out and help create the kind of 
environment it wants for itself and its 
people.” The universities seem unable 
to do it; some are backing residential 
redevelopment projects, but so far 
these have not been geared to aca- 
demic incomes or tastes. 

A more stable market is the fast- 
turnover group made up of young un- 
married people, originally from both 
city and suburb, who have gone to 
work in the downtown area. While 
their incomes would not seem to make 
them very good prospects for high- 
rental apartments, three or four or 
five will rent apartments as a group. 
One by one, they will get fed up with 
this kind of living and will leave, but 
there will always be another recruit to 
keep the leasehold going. In time, the 
young men who read Playboy and the 
businessmen’s daughters who go Demo- 
cratic will be pillars of suburbia, but 
now the city is their oyster. When 
they marry, at the next stage of the 
life cycle, they remain good prospects 
for city living—until after the birth 
of the first child and the high price of 
an extra room in the city impels them 
out to suburbia. 

For the childless couple, however, 
staying on in the city makes more 
sense. They do not need the room 
suburbia offers, and they can antici- 
pate the subtle pressures that sub- 
urbia may put on them. They would 
be out of step, particularly if they are 
young, with suburbia; the morning 
kaffee-klatsches, the afternoon activi- 
ties around the playpen are geared to 
children. Even without any of the 
guilt feelings that the environment 
might tend to incite, the childless wife 
would find it difficult to mesh her way 
of life with that of the other girls. 

There are many other kinds of 
“atypical” households, and while sta- 
tistically each kind is a small fraction 
of total U.S. households, together they 
form a disproportionately large part 
of the city market. Widows, divorcees, 
spinsters, and bachelors find the city 
far more congenial’ than suburbia and 
they will often pay more for a good 
apartment in the city than their in- 
comes would suggest. 

Of the single people interviewed 
by Fortune and AcTION, a number 
were spending a surprisingly high pro- 
portion of their income for rent. Age 
is important in this respect; girls just 
out of college, for example, are no- 


toriously stingy about housing and no 
matter how many share an apartment 
they are apt to begrudge any’ extra 
household expenditures as premature. 
If they are still single by thirty, how- 
ever, their attitude has changed; an 
apartment is now home, and some- 
times they will spend nearly 40 per 
cent of their income on it. 

Then, of course, there are the Bohe- 
mians. There is no way to estimate 
their number statistically, but over and 
above such obvious candidates as the 





sculptors, the artists, the musicians, 
and the actors, there are many others 
for whom suburbia, as they readily 
volunteer, would be sheer hell. 

But it is from suburbia, perhaps, 
that the great increment in the city 
market will come. Of the returnees 
the largest single group are upper-in- 
come people whose children have 
married, and while such people have 
long been the best prospects for lux- 
ury apartment houses, there are in- 
dications that their numbers can in- 
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crease much more than real-estate 
men expect. Recently, knowing people 
in Phoenix, Arizona, laughed and 
laughed when a Chicago syndicate 
put up sixty cooperative apartments 
priced at $30,000 and up. Phoenix, 
it was agreed, was certainly the one 
place where this wouldn’t work; it 
was the home of outdoor living, and 
the elderly people who could afford 
to pay $30,000 and up for apartments 
were the very people who had put up 
ranch houses and swimming pools and 
pioneered the desert way of life. The 
apartments promptly began to fill up. 
Most of the tenants, it turned out, 
were not newcomers to Phoenix they 
were the proneers ol the desert way ol 
life 

Why do people return? From city 
to city the case histories are remark- 
ibly similar. It’s not just that the 
house seems empty with the children 
rone, the couples explain; it’s the 
sheer nuisance of keeping the place 
up. Do-it-yourself no longer amuses, 
and all the little things that once 
seemed so therapeutic—-weeding the 
driveway, pruning the roses, trimming 
the hedge are now a monstrous nul- 
sance. The grass, particularly, seems 


to become a Thing, and it is some- 





times mentioned with such animosity put it, the “maid’s day off”) and she 
as to suggest that the suburban lawn has long envied her husband his pre- 
may be the salvation of the city. sumably exciting life in the city. Now 
she too wants to be close to things, 
and while she will be sorry, perhaps, 
there were children’s problems and leave the garden, she looks forward 
P.T.A. to talk about. she may have to the museums and the theatres and 
been close to people with whom she the symphonies. 

really had very little in common. Now, Whether she will actually go to the 
with the children gone, she isn’t so museums and the theatres after she 
close, and as her work load has eased moves back is beside the point. They 
up, she is drawn increasingly to the are there, and if some people enjoy 
city. Often, she has identified it with them only vicariously, who is to gain- 
a certain freedom: the day in town say that pleasure? 

has been a day off (as some wives The convenience of things is what 


For the wife, the social life of sub- 
urbia can begin to pall; earlier, when 
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the returnees speak of most of all. 


Help is easier to get, and stores are 


close by. Transportation is easy too, 
and a lot of things are within a few 
minutes walk. Wives say how nice it 
is now that they see more of their 
husbands, and not in a bad temper 


urban Bakerstown, eighteen miles 
from Pittsburgh. With their two daugh- 
ters married and their son in college, 
about a year ago the Foys decided to 
move into a co-op apartment in a 
new building in the University area 
of Pittsburgh. Now, instead of spend- 


finds that traveling, of which he does 
a great deal, is easier now: “You just 
close the door and leave.” (Foy keeps 
one car at his apartment and another 
one out at the airport, or, in summer, 
at the family retreat in Michigan. ) 
About the only thing Mrs. Foy misses 


from commuting, either. Husbands, ing an hour and a half driving each in the city is her greenhouse. 

now only minutes away from the day, Foy rides the streetcar (Pitts- Returnees mention the delights of 
office, are delighted with the extra burgh still has them) and gets to the privacy — and many also say their 
two hours they now have. Commut- office in ten or twelve minutes. At social life is more interesting than 


ever before. They can have it both 
ways. They see more of the old friends 


night he takes a cab or thumbs a ride 
with a fellow executive. Foy 


ing, many say, took too much of life, 
and they mention such newfound 
pleasures as strolling home and gloat- 
from the terrace at the 
jammed cars fighting their way to 
suburbia. 


home 





ing down 
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poor fools,” said one returnee recently, Mortgage Loans to ._ NEVER | 
twisting the lemon peel into the mar- 


tini pitcher. “Now I feel ten years 
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Top executives seem to be particu- 
larly glad they made the move. A 
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company of Pittsburgh. Until recently 
Foy and his wife lived in a big, sprawl- 
ing house of eleven 
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baths on a hundred-acre farm in sub- 
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whom they had known in college and 
in their early travels for the company. 
“Before, they passing 
through town, it was a terrible job to 


when were 
get them to come out to the suburbs 
for a visit,” says one executive. Friend- 
ships are more selective, being based 
less on sheer propinquity, more on 
shared interests. 

Do the returnees miss the country? 
Many city couples see the 
real country out beyond suburbia than 
the suburbanites do; quite often, they 
will have a place in the woods or at 
the shore, and now that they’re no 
longer tied the suburban 
house, they find they use the weekend 
cottage or “farm” 
The two-dwelling family is still 


more of 


down to 
cabin or more 
often. 
the exception, but as suburbia fills up, 
the combination of an apartment in 
town and a place in the real country 
is becoming a more and more attrac- 
tive idea to the upper-income groups. 

A small but not insignificant minor- 
ity of returnees are younger married 
couples. They moved back, they ex- 
plain, because of the children. These 
are couples whose families have grown 
from three children to four, 
five, or six, who can’t afford a larger 
house in suburbia but have discovered 
big, old, the 
city that are Pub- 
lic-school transfer records are an indi- 
In Minneapolis, 
for example, out of 71,139 public 
school students in 1956, 3,464 
former city students who had trans- 
ferred to a suburban school from the 


two or 


gingerbread houses in 


within their means. 
cation of this trend. 


were 


city and were now back again. In 
1955 the number was almost the same. 
Large families, it appears, the 
principal cause of this kind of return 
movement. (So many large families 
moved into one Milwaukee neighbor- 


are 










hood that an older couple moved out 
to suburbia; too many children, they 
complained. ) 

In other cities with a supply of 
good old houses, the demand is higher 
for them than for new houses, even 
though the mortgages may require 20 
to 40 per cent cash instead of 5 to 10 
per cent. Heating can be a problem, 
couples say, but the houses are actu- 
ally easier to keep tidy than the more 
compressed ranchers, and it’s won- 
derful to have extra rooms upstairs for 
the children to play in. And many 
families welcome that old institution, 
the dining room. 

To be sure, married couples with 
school-age children are a very small 
fraction of the market for new hous- 
ing, in the city, yet it would be a 
mistake to gear redevelopment proj- 
ects to this fact and thereby perpetu- 





ate the imbalance. For most young 
couples, of course, suburbia will have 
the clear advantage, but there is evi- 
dence that, given a certain minimum 
of amenities not now available, a con- 
siderable number of couples with 
young children would choose the city. 
In the Fortune-Action study of city 
households, a significant minority of 
younger couples with children said 
they were going to suburbia only be- 
cause there was no logical alternative. 
It wouldn’t take too much, they indi- 
cated, to make them change their 
minds — some provisions for play 
space, for example, and, for working 
mothers, a nursery school—most im- 
portant, good elementary schools. 
Private schools in cities across the 
country are being swamped with far 
more applicants than they can handle. 
In part this is due to the population 
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increase, but it is due also to a rise 
in the number of people coming back 
from suburbia. This year New York’s 
Buckley School (a boy’s elementary 
day school) found that the number of 
applications from families which had 
just moved back from the suburbs was 
three times greater than in 1950; sig- 
nificantly, this year there were no 
withdrawals because parents were 
moving to suburbia. 

For most city parents, of course, 
the school problem is the “public- 
school problem,” a euphemism for the 
“Negro problem.” In Chicago, 25 per 
cent of the pupils are Negro; in St. 
Louis, 40 per cent. Many central city 
schools, however, have maintained a 
very rigorous scholastic standing; and 
if redevelopment projects create new 
middleclass neighborhoods, the schools 
will improve. 

Despite the violence in many of its 
streets, many couples maintain that 
the city can be a better place to raise 
children than suburbia. In the city, 
they believe, the children are brought 
up in an environment closer to reality; 
it is one geared to adults, not chil- 
dren, and ‘unlike the one-class com- 
munities of the new suburbia, it 
exposes children to all kinds of people, 
colored and white, old and young, 
poor and rich. 

The people who choose the city, in 
sum, are of many different kinds, but 
they have one common like: they /ike 
the city. They like the privacy; they 
like the specialization, and the hun- 
dreds of one-of-a-kind shops; they like 
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the excitement-——to some, the sirens at 
night are musie—they like the hetero- 
geneity, the contrasts, the mixture of 
odd people. Even the touch of Sodom 
and Gomorrah intrigues them; they 
may never go to a nightclub, but they 
enjoy the thought that if ever they 
were of a mind, there would be some- 
thing interesting to go out to. “No 
matter what goes on,” says a Chicago 
man, “it goes on here.” 

Will the city exploit its strengths? 
Unfortunately, with superb technical 
ability and a truly remarkable unity 
of approach, architects and redevelop- 
ers are taking exactly the opposite 


tack. The average redevelopment 
project does not make the most of the 
strengths of the city; it denies them, 
and in a profound misreading of the 
market, architects are fast making the 
improbable combination of Le Cor- 
busier’s “skyscraper city” and the self- 
contained English “New Town”’ into 
the architectural cliché of our times. 

If you’ve seen one redevelopment 
project, you’ve almost seen them all. 
They consist of a series of high-rise 
tower apartments set in geometric 
patterns on an abstract green space 
carefully preserved against human 
encroachment. No hint of regional tra- 
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dition, nothing native in the architec- 
ture is allowed to interrupt their vast 
redundancy. The grouped towers do 
have some affinity for the Manhattan 
landscape, where an average of 81,000 


people are crammed in every square 
But in virtually every American 
terrain, or its 


mile. 
city, 
land densities, or its special charac- 


regardless of its 


design is re- 
peated over and over San 
Francisco, alas; in this enchantingly 
individual city, the redevelopers have 
come up with a project that couldn’t 
look less like San Francisco. For the 
space now occupied by the old pro- 
duce market, Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill has planned a group of office 
and on the other 
huge plateau, slab-type high-rise apart- 
New Yorkers will find it fa- 


teristics, the same basic 
Even in 


towers, side of a 
ments. 
miliar 

rhe typical high-rise project does 
some advantages. Because it’s 
about the only kind of design 
tried on a large scale so far, mortgage 
institutions will much 
more readily than they will underwrite 
“untried” Architecturally, 
furthermore, many such projects are 


have 
been 


underwrite it 
designs 
indeed excellent examples of logic and 


They are “bold 
to use the argot—and in 


order and symmetry 
statements,” 
architectural 
models, they can commend themselves 


renderings, or in scale 


to civic leaders eager to put on a 
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spectacular municipal show. 


But would you want to live there? 


Architects don’t. As architect Henry 


Churchill observes, most of them 
wouldn’t be caught dead inside their 
dull utopias; sensibly, many look for a 
beat-up old house that they can fix 
up into something more amiable than 
a logical set of cells on the fourteenth 
floor. Most people can’t afford to do 
this, they have the same desire 
for something more like a home than 
a barracks. The current housing short- 
age obscures consumer preferences, 


but 


and the projects put up so far have 
had plenty of customers. But what of 
the future? 

The hundreds of superblocks that 
are being planned will irretrievably fix 
the landscape of the city for some 
fifty and good 
thing about the slowness of redevelop- 
ment is the chance it gives for a re- 
examination of the standard design. 
To borrow a phrase, does form follow 
function? There is evidence 
that it does not; these projects are 


years to come, one 


strong 


not only bad aesthetics, over the long 
run they may prove bad economics as 


well. 












First, the scale of the projects is 
uncongenial to the human being. The 
use of the open space is revealing; 
usually it consists of manicured green 
areas carefully chained off lest they be 
profaned, and sometimes, in addition, 
a big central mall so vast and abstract 
as to be vaguely oppressive. There is 
nothing close for the eye to light on, 
no sense of intimacy or of things being 
on a human scale. 

The projects are institutions, they 
are run like institutions, and they look 
like institutions. Keep off the grass. 
No car washing allowed: these stalls 
are for storage only. No velocipedes 
permitted in play areas. Private prop- 
erty; no parking except by special 
permit. Everywhere, the admonitory 
hand is raised. Children patently 
are a problem; there are fenced in 
play areas for them, but the little 
beggars won't stay in line and they 
continually deface the sidewalks with 
chalk for hopscotch. 

The projects are cut off from the 
life of the city. A key word is “self- 
contained” ; as much as possible, these 
places are constructed like islands, in- 
sulated from the unseemly clutter of 
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surrounding areas. In the city the 
street is usually a unifying element in 
a neighborhood. The planners, how- 
ever, have borrowed the “New Town” 
concept of the street as a divider, and 
have set up a sort of cordon sanitaire. 

One of the delights of the city is 
its variety of stores and specialized 
services, for the city is the natural 
habitat of the small entrepreneur. 
But he is banished from the redevel- 
opment projects. Recently a confer- 
ence of architects was genuinely un- 
settled when Architectural Forum's 
Jane Jacobs pointed out that they 
seemed bent on obliterating a whole 
class of people—and with poor results 
not only for the storekeepers but for 
the residents of the projects. The 
little candy stores, the corner delica- 
tessens, she pointed out, are social 
centers. “They are the institutions 
that people create, themselves. Some 
very important sides of city life, much 
of the charm, the creative social ac- 
tivity, and the vitality shift over to 
the old areas because there is literally 
no place for them in the new scheme 
of things. This is a ludicrous situation 
and it ought to give planners the 
shivers.” 

Redevelopers have taken the sub- 
urban shopping-center approach. In- 
stead of finding a new expression of 
the amenity of the corner store, they 
have acted as if the project were out 
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in the country, and have planned for 
the driver, rather than the pedestrian. 
There are no stores in the heart of 
the project, not even a vending ma- 
chine in the basement, and it’s a long, 
long walk if you run out of cigarettes 
at night. There is one shopping 
center, and it is usually on the far 
edge of the project. 

Why? Function must follow form. 
In the early stages of a residential re- 
development project for southwest 
Washington, for instance, there were 
plans for several small stores in the 
ground floor of each tower. On second 
thought, they were revoked. They 
would be too convenient, it was de- 
cided; the shopping center on the 
periphery would suffer as a result. 

Even out on the periphery the anti- 
sepsis remains inviolate. In most proj- 
ects there will be a chain supermarket, 
a drugstore, a cleaning establishment, 
perhaps a stationery shop, and inex- 
orably, a modern colonial, multipur- 
pose restaurant with piped music, a 
smiling hostess holding up two fingers, 
and a soda bar. No raffishness; you 
can get a drink if you order one, but 
in these lugubriously wholesome sur- 


roundings you'll feel furtive about it, 
and getting drunk is psychologically 
impossible. Not surprisingly, wherever 
these new projects have gone up, a 
host of little enterprises have sprung 
up on the bad side of the street as wit- 
ness to the vacuum of the design. Vis- 
ually, the effect is enough to drive an 
architect crazy; grocery stores with 
fruit out in the street, discount houses 
covered with garish signs, pastry shops, 
delicatessens, a Happy Time Bar and 
Grill, and a host of other perversities 
to clutter up design. People are just 
no damn good. 

Ironically, in design and spirit these 
new projects are an outgrowth of 
public housing; indeed, a person has 
to look twice to see whether a project 
is public housing or high-rent housing 
(one clue: air conditioners). In bor- 
rowing the form, however, most re- 
developers have overlooked a shat- 
tering fact: the standard high-rise 
public housing project, it has turned 
out, doesn’t work very well. 

Some of the reasons it doesn’t are 
peculiar to public housing. Most of 
the lessons, however, are uncomfort- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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> The Built-in Stamina of 
American Business Today 


Anyone can make a believable case for either of these points of view: that 
we have just about reached the top of the boom with the prospects nou 
for a slowing down; or, that we are experiencing a momentary pause 
which is a curtain-raiser for even greater prosperity—and which 


in itself is a prelude for good times during the Sixties such as 


we have not seen before. But whatever the conclusion, there is 
a stability and stamina in American business which no one 


can deny and that is what Mr. Michener relates here 





the 


real base upon which our economy depends. 


[" IS popular these days for busi- 
ness people to try to forecast the 
level of business for periods many 
months or years ahead. It is impor- 
tant, it seems to me, to acquire the 
capacity to observe in our present 
economic environment those changes 
which are going to make the future 
different from the past. Economists 
of note in the past have been those 
whose economic senses suffi- 
ciently keen to enable them to observe 
critically that which was going on and 
to pick out of the economic welter of 
the day the changes which were sig- 
nificant. For example, Adam Smith 
observed in his day those things which 
were contributing to the wealth of na- 
tions. Alfred Marshall later centered 
attention upon monetary develop- 
ments which were destined to shape 
much of later economic history. 


were 


Our particular era is a time of ex- 
traordinary economic change. In fact, 
basic changes are now almost taken 
for granted. So it is that, for all of us, 
taking time to observe the significant 
new characteristics of our economy is 
a particularly rewarding venture. 

Changes in five factors, most of 
them coming during the time of our 
own generation, stand out as of major 
importance. 


In the first place, population sta- 
tistics, after being tiresome and dull 
reading for some decades, have now 
become alive. They are now replete 
with information significant for every 
businessman in part of the 
country. 


every 


There has been a sharp increase in 
the rate of population growth, the 
causes being the increase in the birth 
rate—now approximately four million 
annually — the fact that people are 
living longer and, at the same time, 
more people are coming into the 
country than are emigrating. The pop- 
ulation is changing rapidly in over-all 
age composition. More than 40 mil- 
lion children have been born in this 
country since the War and with the 
span of life now extended, the popula- 
tion has much larger proportions of 
the very young and the very old, with 
relatively fewer people in the work- 
ing-age group. Ten or 15 years from 
now, the working population will be 
much larger than it is today. 

Our population is also changing its 
location within the country. There is 
movement from country to city, from 
city to suburbs, from the center of the 
country to the west and southeast. 

The labor force of the country now 
totals some 70 million people. About 


By DWIGHT W. MICHENER 


Economist, The Chase Manhattan Bank 


one-fourth—largely industrial workers 

are now unionized. One of the 
results of unionization, in a Aime of 
great demand for labor, hag beén to 
hasten the increase in wag¢ rates, \an 
increase which has been well in ad- 
vance of current increases in produc- 
tivity. During the past 10 years, for 
example, rates paid to la have in- 
creased some 61 per cent, ahd produc- 
tivity has increased only abgut 26 per 
cent. This increase in wages has natu- 
rally had important bearing on the 
increase in industrial costs and the 
increase in prices generally. Also, it 
has stimulated demand for credit as 
industrialists found it necessary to ex- 
pand working capital. 

Finally, the working population has, 
in recent years, in Adam Smith’s lan- 
guage, increased in “skill, dexterity 
and judgment.” Generally, all of us 
engaged in productive activity like our 
work, and we like what we can get 
with what we earn. Inspired by op- 
portunities which our economy affords, 
we are more active, more ambitious 
and more imaginative. 

Never before in the world has a 
population of this size worked with 
such enthusiasm and efficiency. 

Our generation in the United States 
has witnessed the beginning of a new 
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Golden Age of machine production. 
Iechnology and mechanical improve- 
ments have opened up a whole new 
era of industrial Research 
has become industry’s major tool. More 


progress 


than a half-million people are now 
engaged in research, and some $7 to 
$8 billion a year are being spent in the 
field. Almost every day new products, 
new methods and new materials come 


into being. 


Automation is making great strides 


in most industries. Mechanical con- 
trols are replacing human controls in 
directing machines. This saves labor 
and may increase speed and further 
precision. Technological improve- 
ments in agriculture have nearly dou- 
bled production per worker since 1940 


The 


new record for air travel, made a few 


We travel at new high speeds 


months ago, was 1,900 miles per hour, 
and it is expected that this record will 


very soon be broken. 


[There are new sources of energy 
Within the last six weeks, nuclear 
power! has started to turn generators 


in the production of electricity for 
public use. Also, solar energy is taking 


its place as a producer of power 


On the whole, American industry 
is operating at a new high rate of 
efficiency A recent study by the 


[Twentieth Century Fund indicates 


that the average American worker 1s 


producing six times as much as the 
average worker of 1850 
The relative position of the differ- 


ent industries has been changing 


Some segments of the economy have 
others have progressed 


Agri- 


culture, for example, has been produc- 


grown rapidly 


less rapidly, or have declined. 


ing an increasing volume ol products, 





but it has been declining in relative 
importance. This change has been 
under way for many decades, despite 
different multibillion-dollar govern- 
ment programs to support agriculture. 
In recent years, the total number of 
farmers has been on the decline, and 
also the number of farms. But the 
decline in the relative importance of 
farming is no tragedy. It simply means 
that efficiency of farm production has 
been so improved that a smaller num- 
ber of farmers can feed our growing 
population. Many, therefore, are find- 
ing employment elsewhere, employ- 
ment which is more remunerative and, 
in the end, perhaps more to their 
liking. 

In contrast, 
including trades, have grown rapidly 
in importance. More than 17 million 
persons are now employed in service 


the service industries, 


and trade industries, a total somewhat 
larger than employment in all manu- 
facturing industries. The rise in im- 
portance of “services” is a manifesta- 
tion of our higher living standard. It 
means we have more specialized work 
and more “frills” in our living. “Do 
it yourself” is now a means of diver- 
sion, or a hobby, for the specialist. In 
our grandfathers’ day, “do it yourself” 
was taken for granted as there was no 
other way to get things done! Now, 
there is the radio and TV repair man, 
the oil burner man, the electrician, the 


service station man, the hairdresser, 
the manicurist, and so on, almost 
without end. 

Along with the service industries, 


many others, including public utilities, 
petroleum chemical and the airplane 
industry, have been expanding at a 
As some older industries 
taken 


we have a whole 


rapid rate. 
have declined, new 


Now 


ones have 


their places. 


new crop of young, vigorous indus- 
tries, including atomic developments, 
plastics, wonder drugs, new metals, 
man-made fibers, etc. 

The important point is that unequal 
degrees of success, and unequal rates 
of growth, among the different sectors 
of the economy are a part of progress. 
The experience of the government in 
attempting to support the agricultural 
sector of the economy over many years 
should serve to make clear the fact 
that ours is a free market economy, 
and for our government to favor, to 
aid, or to support one sector at the 
expense of the others is to slow down 
necessary adjustment and to retard 
progress. 

Managed money is being given a 
trial run in this country. By “managed 
money” is meant a money system 
without the direct restraint of a me- 
tallic standard and one controlled by 
a money and credit authority. Almost 
all countries are trying the same ex- 
periment. Generally, it may be said 
that there has been the tendency for 
most countries to manage their money 
on the liberal side, so that expansion 
has taken place at an accelerated rate. 
While some countries have had fair 
success, the currencies of others have 
depreciated rapidly. 

The dollar has not escaped the 
downward tendency. The decline in 
the purchasing value of the dollar has 
been about 15 per cent during the 
past 10 years and more than 50 per 
1939. 


In view of 


cent since 
the 
for currencies to decline in value, a 
has recently stated that 
Law (that “bad money 
drives out good money”) may have 


general tendency 


humorist 
Gresham’s 


little application nowadays, since there 
is so little good money around! 


“Never before in the world has a population of this 

size worked with such enthusiasm and efficiency. Our 
generation in the United States has witnessed the beginning 

of a new Golden Age of machine production. Technology 
and mechanical improvements have opened up a whole neu 
era of industrial progress. Research has become industry's 
major too!. More than a half-million people are now en- 
gaged in research, and some $7 to $8 billion a year are 


being spent in the field. 


Almost every day new prod- 


ucts, new methods and new materials come 


into being.” 
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Thus far, in this country, the de- 
cline in the dollar has been taken 
rather lightly. Income receivers have 
viewed their dollar gains with satis- 
faction; debtors have been happy be- 
cause the burden of their debts, as the 
dollar depreciated, became easier to 
carry. Investors, generally, have done 
little, if anything, about the deprecia- 
tion of the dollars which they hold in 
their portfolios or in their pockets. 

As we look to the future, some econ- 
omists conclude that slow decline in 
the dollar is inevitable and that this is 
the best we can hope for. If this as- 
sumption were true, of course, the 
private investor would do well to take 
a careful look at his holdings. If the 
dollar is to depreciate 3 per cent a 
year, then, obviously, an investment 
paying a fixed rate of return of 3 per 
cent is, in reality, providing no return. 
If the rate of return were 2% per 
cent, then, in real terms, he would be 
losing a part of his principal each 
year. 

One reason why the slow decline 
in the value of the dollar has not 
caused greater disturbance thus far is 
that the public has not felt that the 
decline would be important or con- 
tinuous. The investing public has not 
made long-range plans with a view 
toward getting maximum protection 
against depreciation in the value of 
the dollar. The moment the public 
takes seriously the view that the de- 
cline in the dollar is to be continuous 
and directs investments into channels 
which provide the greatest real values 
over the years, then things begin to 
happen. As Canby Balderston, vice 
chairman of the governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, expresses it, 
“Once the community accepts the 


prospect of continued inflation and 
begins to make its business decisions 
in the light of that prospect, the in- 
fant [inflation] ceases to creep. He 
learns to walk, run and finally gallop.” 
managed 
has 


Furthermore, under 
money, the American 
not been generating enough savings. 
Thrift is practiced less assiduously than 
is necessary. Since the growth of the 
economy is running into much larger 
proportions than formerly, it 
needs savings in larger proportions, 
but these are not being provided. 
Over-all savings relative to disposable 
income show a ratio of about 64 per 
cent at the present time, which is no 
larger than it was when the growth 
requirement was much less than it is 


economy 


also 


today. We cannot run a large water 
wheel of growth with a small stream 
of savings. One of our greatest needs 
today is to enlarge the savings stream. 

There are many reasons why thrift 
has been running second to spending. 
In different ways, going into debt has 
been encouraged. In the first place, 
with the dollar declining, dollar debt 
could be repaid with greater ease. In 
the second place, the fact that rates 
of interest charged on debt were, for 
many years, held at an artificially low 
level encouraged borrowing. In this 
connection, it is to be observed that it 
was in the period of artificially easy 
money that consumer credit made its 
rapid rise. Easy credit caused some to 
feel that we had discovered a short 
cut to a high standard of living—the 
short cut being the car, the home, fur- 
niture, or recreation, purchased on 
credit. In the third place, savings was 
discouraged by a smaller reward to 
the saver in the form of an artificially 
low rate of interest. 


“The labor force of the country now totals some 70 mil- 

lion people. About one-fourth—largely industrial workers 

—are now unionized. One of the results of unionization, in a 
time of great demand for labor, has been to hasten the increase in 
wage rates, an increase well in advance of current increases in pro- 
ductivity. During the past 10 years, rates paid to labor have in- 
creased from 61 per cent, and productivity has increased only 
about 26 per cent. This increase has naturally had important 
bearing on the increase in industrial costs and . . . has stim- 

ulated demand for credit as industrialists found it nec- 

essary to expand working capital.” 


Under the circumstances, it is not 
surprising that we have had a rapid 
growth of debt. Consumer credit has 
moved up to $41 billion, residential 
realty debt to $100 billion and the 
grand total of all debt to well above 
$700 billion. 

In different areas of our economy, 
things have gotten somewhat out of 
kilter due to the lack of savings. For 
example, automobiles are crowding 
antiquated highways because we have 
neglected to put sufficient savings into 
new highways. Also, in some areas, 
our public school population has 
grown far too big for present class- 
these areas have neg- 
sufficient savings into 


rooms, since 
lected to put 
new school facilities. 

The reduction in spending and the 
increase in saving are best accom- 
plished by market other 
words, by rates of interest which stim- 
ulate saving and retard spending. With 
high demand for credit, our mone- 
tary authorities find it impossible to 
keep interest rates down without al- 
lowing credit to expand unduly. But 
to remove credit restraint and to open 
the floodgates of credit expansion 
would be no different, basically, than 
the use of the printing press in earlier 
times. 


forces—in 


Fortunately, we have had a whole- 
some exercise of credit restraint by our 
monetary authorities in recent years. 
It has helped check excesses. It has 
brought no disaster. 

Federal finance has taken a posi- 
tion of predominating importance. 
Back at the turn of the century, Fed- 
eral debt was about a billion dollars, 
and total annual Federal expenditures, 
about a half-billion dollars. These 


amounts were not large relative to the 
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annual product of our farms and fac- 
tories. Federal debt was about $16 per 
capita. Whether this debt was in se- 
curities falling due currently or many 
years later was of no great concern in 
the markets generally. 


Now, Federal finances are 
more prominent. Per capita Federal 
100 times what it was at the 
turn of the century. With this debt 
at $275 billion, it now makes a great 


much 
debt is 
short- 


It also 
makes a great difference whether our 


difference whether it is in 


term or long-term obligations. 


authorities responsible for credit con- 


trol are trying to Treasury 
fixed 


rreasury financing makes the problem 


suppo! t 


securities at levels. Current 


of credit control more difficult 


[t is clear that policies relating to 
the debt im- 
proved in recent years. 


have 
Support of 


management of 


issues at fixed levels by the 
monetary with the 
Treasury-Federal Reserve “Accord” in 
March, 1951. Further progress toward 
free market rates for Treasury issues 


Treasury 
authorities ended 


has been made in recent months. 


Not 


also Treasury 


debt but 


fiscal affairs, have im- 


only management, 
portant influence on our money mar- 
ket. It is that Federal 
expenditures have moved upward in 
A major part of the in- 
crease has been in military expendi- 


well known 


recent years. 
More than one million men are 


tures. 


our armed forces outside 
All told, the total cost 


something 


serving in 
this country. 
$40 
more than 10 per cent of our Gross 
National Product. 

Federal expenditures are also swollen 


is nearly billion, or 


by foreign aid, domestic subsidies, sup- 
and They are 
expanded by grants of funds to State 
further, 


ports programs. also 


and local governments and, 
by the Government’s policy ot at- 
tempting to take much mider respon- 
sibility for the “welfare” and for the 
the The 
storm of public opinion against the 
height of the budget estimate for 1958 


is a wholesome reaction in view of the 


“security” of population. 


present trend of Government spend- 
ing. 

With Federal expenditures at their 
present height, Federal taxes have re- 
mained high. The result is that taxes 
have an increasing influence in eco- 
nomic life. Both business concerns and 
individuals are confronted by tax con- 
siderations at almost every turn. In 


many cases, these are of sufficient im- 
portance to influence the direction of 
economic activity. For example, going 
into debt is encouraged by the fact 
that interest charges on debt, being 
deductible for income tax purposes, 
are, in part, “paid for” by the Fed- 
eral Government. Purchases of realty 
may be encouraged by the fact that 


decades ago. On the one hand, our 
economy is now more complex and 
has additional problems. On the other 
hand, it is a more dynamic economy 
and has far more forward thrust than 
ever before. The basic question is, can 
we take the new developments in 
stride? Can we keep our balance and 
proceed gracefully from here on? 


“Can we keep our balance and proceed gracefully 
from here on? In contemplating future possibilities, 
it would, indeed, be an error to underestimate the 


capacity of American 


business to 


make necessary 


adjustments provided free market conditions remain. 
There are more than four million separate enter- 
prises in the United States. Each is making its own 
decision. Each is making its own adjustments to new 
developments and each is striving to produce goods 
or services which will best meet market requirements. 
This is the American economy. This accounts for our 


present achievement.” 


local being deductible, are 
partly “paid for” by the Federal Gov- 
And so the _ illustrations 
might be continued. From another 
angle, the individual in the high in- 
come bracket might, in theory, find it 
to his advantage to borrow money 
with the Federal Government “pay- 
ing” part of the interest) and to buy 
securities. Furthermore, 
high income tax 


possibly) high-re- 


taxes, 


ernment. 


tax-exempt 
with the 
rates, the high-risk 
turn venture is less attractive to the 
investor, and the “mature” and the 
“safe” type of investment is more at- 
tractive. Thus, the small and the ven- 
turesome firm, vital to the progress of 
the economy, is hard pressed for capi- 
tal. 

Thus, from many angles, Federal 
finances now influence our economic 
life to a degree scarcely imagined be- 
fore the levels of Federal expenditures 
and Federal debt were so greatly ex- 
panded. 


present 


The five developments which have 
been pointed out—population changes, 
technological progress, shifts in the 
importance of industries, managed 
money and the new prominence of 
Federal finances—are very important. 
They make the present American 
economy different from that of a few 
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In contemplating future possibili- 
ties, it would, indeed, be an error to 
underestimate the capacity of Ameri- 
can business to make necessary ad- 
justments provided free market con- 
ditions remain. There are more than 
four million separate enterprises in the 
United States. Each is making its own 
decision. Each is making its own ad- 
justments to new developments and 
each is striving to produce goods or 
services which will best meet market 
requirements. This is the American 
economy. This accounts for our pres- 
ent achievement. 

Perhaps the greatest injustice we 
could do to our economy would be 
to underestimate its capacity to meet 
the new challenger of the present 
situation, and to conclude that Gov- 
ernment regulation and Government 
operation should be extended. Grant- 
ing that the American economy has 
new characteristics and new problems, 
it is clear that its basic free market 
system has not been impaired. Strength 
is everywhere in evidence. 

In this country, where every man 
is his own economist, may we not 
underestimate the ability of American 
business to adjust to new circum- 
stances and to continue to provide an 
increasingly better standard of living. 





MBA’s 44th Annual Convention 


; wa ane | a 4 o 7 


STATLER-HILTON — ADOLPHUS — BAKER 


It’s Convention time again and this one is going to be different, different in 
many ways. For one thing, this is a crucial year in our business in many im- 
portant aspects. Obviously, every MBA will recognize that it is good business 
to be on hand for the one and only event during the year when he can get a 
clear perspective nation-wide as to what is ahead. Then there is Texas, and 
Dallas particularly. Texans do things big and they do them well. No single 
group of people has contributed more to the Mortgage Bankers Association than 
those from Texans, and they have gone at this 44th MBA Convention with their 
customary vigor and zeal, determined to make it a memorable one. They will 
succeed in that all right; so the tip-off for all MBA members is not to miss 
Dallas. The following pages will give you some idea of what to expect. 
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A month from now the doors will 
open for MBA’s 44th annual Conven- 
tion in Dallas, the first since 1931 in 
that City and, from indications, likely 
to be our largest annual meeting. 

This year’s Convention has a num- 
ber of special appeals which are new. 
The famed Texas hospitality is one 
and the state of the mortgage indus- 
the that 
about everyone with an interest in the 


try at moment is such just 
field is seeking the answers to many 
and they feel that the one 


and only national gathering of mort- 


questions 


gage lenders and investors is the place 

to get them. 
This the 

has experienced 


industry 
a change of 


yeal mortgage 
direc- 
tion comparable to nothing it has 
The 


new housing legislation affecting FHA 


seen during a similar period. 


with the lower down payments and 


the perplexing procedure of discounts 
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What's Ahead for Mortgages and Business to 
Be Told by Recognized Authorities at Meeting 


are posing problems for which solu- 
tions are not apparent. The end of 
VA looms not too far ahead provided 
a reprieve is not forthcoming early 
next year. In addition the whole 
economy is undergoing somewhat of 
a rolling readjustment. The tight 
money situation which has been with 
us for more than two years is, if any- 
thing, tighter than ever; and added 
to these problems is the somewhat 
lower demand for new housing. 

All of these things are combining 
to present the prospect for an annual 
meeting that will prove particularly 
valuable for those who attend. 


PROGRAM: It is going to be a 
good one with many distinguished 
personages addressing the Conven- 


tion, including 


Ben H. Wooten, president, First 
National Bank in Dallas. 





A 































The Museum of 
Fine Arts in 
Dallas, one of 
many sights 

to see when you 
are there 


Here's where 
you enter for 
that most famous 
of all state 

fairs, the Texas 
version, of 
course 


Charles J. Lyon, president, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks; president, Society for Savings, 
Hartford. 

Albert M. Cole, Administrator, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean G. Rowland Collins, Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administra- 
tion, New York University. 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent, First National Bank in Dallas. 

George A. Fletcher, manager, farm 
loan division, mortgage loan depart- 
ment, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford. 

Albert J. Robertson, chairman, 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Norman H. Nelson, Vice President. 
The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., St. Paul. 

Walter C. Nelson, president, Eber- 
hardt Company, Minneapolis. 

Paul J. Vollmar, Jr., president, 
Realty Mortgage & Investment Com- 
pany, Albuquerque. 

R. C. Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, C. A. Larson Investment Co., 
Beverly Hills. 

Carey Winston, president, The 
Carey Winston Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

George S. Goodyear, president, 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers and president, Goodyear Mort- 
gage Corporation, Charlotte. 

Samuel E. Neel, MBA General 
Counsel, Washington, D. C. 

Thomas J. Sweeney, director, loan 
guaranty service, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C. 

J. Stanley Baughman, president, 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Norman P. Mason, commissioner, 
Federal Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

President John F. Austin, Jr., Hous- 
ton, and others. 
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An Event to Anticipate 





All the problems which mortgage 
lenders and investors are thinking 
about now will be covered by those 
appearing during the four-day Con- 
vention—and it is well to remember 
that this year our annual meeting 
follows the pattern of the last several 
meetings, which is to say, there are 
four big general sessions with after- 
noons open for committee meetings 
and other activities. 

There are many new things on the 
Dallas Convention program, for in- 
stance the Tuesday morning session 
moderated by Walter C. Nelson, fol- 
lowing the address by HHFA Ad- 
ministrator Albert M. Cole, which 
will concern “Mortgage Companies, 
Problems and Answers to Every Day 
Situations.” 

The entertainment features and 
other special aspects of the Conven- 
tion are covered in other observations 
on these pages. Supplementing all 
this is the suggestion to members that 
the Dallas meeting—conditions being 
as they are—is something the working 
mortgage man cannot afford to miss. 
If you want to get a better perspec- 
tive of what is ahead, the time, place 
and the occasion is this year’s Con- 
vention. It is an important advan- 
tage of MBA membership and is 
limited to members only. 


School of Mortgage 
Banking Graduates 


Exactly 99 graduates of the MBA 
School of Mortgage Banking will re- 
ceive their diplomas in ceremonies 
marking the second graduation from 
the School during the Convention in 
Dallas. Dean G. Rowland Collins of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York University 
will deliver the commencement ad- 
dress. Dean Collins heads the NYU 
division which has long been identi- 
fied with the MBA Senior Executives 
Conference every January in New 
York. 

The 99 graduates this year consist 
principally of representatives from 


MBA firms who have taken all three 


courses at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Mortgage Banking, but 
a number took Courses I and II at 
Stanford and Course III at North- 
western in 1957. 

The School of Mortgage Banking 
Alumni, of which George W. Lubke, 
Jr., president of George W. Lubke, 
Inc., Daytona Beach, Florida, will 
sponsor a reception for the 1957 grad- 
uating class on the evening of No- 
vember 5, following the ceremonies 
that morning. 


Exhibit Will Have 
Much of Interest 


At the Dallas Convention this year 
members will have an opportunity to 
visit our usual Exhibit, with the em- 
phasis again on products and services 
pertaining to mortgage servicing and 
home building. The Exhibit is con- 
veniently arranged in corridors form- 
ing the entrance to the grand ballroom 
where all general sessions will be held. 
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Texas is modern, 
bustling, busy 

. . « but plenty 
of the Old South 
remains. Here 

is a statue of 


Robert E Lee 


Most of Dallas 
that MBA people 
will see will be 
new but here is a 
relic of the past 
... the house of 
John Neely Bryan, 
first settler in 
Dallas 
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The MBA registration desk is almost 
in the center of this exhibit area. 
Among the companies which will 
exhibit include General Electric Com- 
pany, general appliance division; Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Weathertron 
Publishing Com- 
pany; International Business Machines 
Corporation; Friden Calculating Ma- 
chine Co.; National Cash Register 
Company; Burroughs Corporation; 
United States Steel Homes; Westing- 
house Electric Company; Southern 
Statistical Company; Don Herold 
Company; Hartford Fire 
Company and York Tabulating Serv- 


division; Financial 


Insurance 


ices. 

So, in making your plans for your 
Convention week in Dallas, allocate 
some time for inspection of the ex- 
hibits. 
goes, there is no question which you 
like to that 
can’t be explained by the companies 


As far as mortgage servicing 


would have answered 


participating. 







































John C. Hall Heads 
List MBA Nominees 


MBA 


more than four decades, 


As has been traditional at 
meetings tor 
the annual Convention is always the 
occasion for “changing of the guard,” 
administra- 


the Asso- 


which means that a new 
tion takes over direction of 
ciation where the preceding one leaves 


off. Official nominee for president for 


7 


Walter C. Nelson 





John C. Hall 


the 1957-58 term is John C. Hall, 
president of Cobbs, Allen & Hall 
Mortgage Company, Inc Birming- 


President John F. 
president of T. J. Bettes 
Mr. Hall will be 
head MBA 


ham, to succeed 
Austin, Jr., 
Company, Houston 
the thirty-ninth 


since organization in 1914 


man to 


Nominee for vice president is Waltet 
C. Nelson. president of the Eberhardt 
Company, Minneapolis. 

Che 


meeting 


Association’s annual business 


and election of officers is 


scheduled for Wednesday morning, 


November 6. In addition, the meet- 
ing will feature the first election of an 
MBA Perry S 


assistant and 


treasurer and Bower, 


treas- 


general 


manacer 


The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company, Winnipeg, Canada, is the 


urer, 


nominee for the post. 

Seven will be elected governors for 
a term ending in 1961, eight will be 
elected as regional vice presidents and 
six will be elected as associate gover- 
Two members of the 


nors at large. 


Trust Committee will be named. 


Good Year to Bring 
Lady of the House 


Chis is another year when the an- 
nual MBA Convention has special ap- 
peal for wives—-consequently members 
who may not have planned to bring 
the ladies along might well take a 
The 


ladies’ registration so far has been as 


second look at the possibility. 


heavy as for any previous MBA Con- 
that 
by the time the gavel falls on the first 


vention and it seems a certainty 


session we will have a greater regis- 
tration from the distaff side than ever 
before. 

Strange to say, not everybody has 
l'exas—although it is a cer- 
that everybody has heard as 
much about Texas as any other place 


The Texans have seen 


been to 
tainty 


in the country. 
to that. 

Thus, this year’s MBA Convention 
presents an opportunity many 
MBA ladies to see a part of the coun- 
try they have not previously visited, 
and they will find a great deal to 
interest them. Dallas is a modern, 
bustling city that yields to no othe 


for 


in the country in progressiveness and 


growth. 

























An architectural 
wonder of this 
period of spectacu- 
lar construction 

is the new 

home of the 
Republic National 
Bank in Dallas 
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To Speak in Dallas 





Norman Mason Albert Cole 





A. A. Smith Norman Nelson 





Dr. G. R. Collins 


Ben H. Wooten 
The ladies’ entertainment this year 
will keep them pretty busy, but it is 
not so much that they cannot find 
time to browse around and do things 
on their own. The Fashion Show and 
Luncheon to be held in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Baker Hotel will, like 
all Convention events, be done Texas 
style. The show itself is presented by 
Nieman Marcus, one of the world’s 
foremost stores for women. Nothing 
of a similar nature presented at a 
previous MBA meeting has surpassed 
what the ladies will see this year. 
The second big social event on the 
Convention agenda with an appeal 
for the ladies, is the big Western party, 
for which each lady’s registration con- 
tains a complimentary ticket as well 
for the Fashion Show. As 
noted elsewhere, Western dress is re- 
quested for the Western party, so each 
lady should plan now to bring along 
a squaw dress, or something typical 
of the Southwest of the past. 
In addition, there two 


as one 


are large 









OOOOOOOOO000000000000000000: 
To Speak in Dallas 


& 





T. J. Sweeney 





Carey Winston George Goodyear 


receptions where the guest list is the 
same list as our registration roster, 
which is to say that everyone is in- 
vited. The first is Monday evening 
when the Republic Insurance Com- 
pany will entertain for President John 
F. Austin, Jr., and the next evening 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas 
will entertain for all the Texas presi- 
dents, which include Mr. Austin, Au- 
brey M. Costa and Owen M. Murray. 

Then there is the added lure of 
the post-Convention tours to Mexico. 
All in all, it is an excellent time for 
the lady of the house to come along. 


Your Hosts To Be the 
MBA Men of Texas 


Your Convention hosts this year 
will be two of the most active mort- 
gage groups in the country, the Texas 
MBA and the Dallas MBA, the for- 
mer the largest local Association in 








+ 


the country—and Texas also enjoys 
the unique distinction of contributing 
MBA than 


more members to any 
other state. It is also the only state 
which is a region in itself (MBA 


membership is divided into twelve 
geographical areas and Region 10 em- 
braces only the State of Texas). 

Texas MBA this year is headed by 
James J. Teeling, president of the 
Teeling Mortgage Company in Dallas 
and the Dallas MBA is headed by 
Carl Davis, vice president, J. E. Foster 
& Son, Dallas. 

Texas MBA was organized in 1917 
at the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas— 
one of the three principal convention 
hotels for MBA this year—but it was 
as the Texas Land Mortgage Bankers 
Association. MBA itself began as the 
Farm Mortgage Bankers Association. 
William G. Breg was the first presi- 
dent and in 1930 the name 
changed to the Texas Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association. A. Y. Creager of 
Sherman, Texas was named presi- 
dent. He later served on the MBA 
Board for many years. 


A Big Event Will Be 
Party, Texas-Style 


Certainly one of the highlights of 
the Dallas Convention will be the 
principai social event of the week, 
the big Western party which takes 
the place of MBA’s traditional Club 
MBA. With the whole Convention 
organized Texas-style, the Western 
party is sure to be more Texan than 
any other thing during the week. It 
is a buffet chuck wagon dinner in 
the Dallas Memorial Auditorium, 
only four blocks from our Conven- 
tion hotels. There is to be a full one- 
hour show produced by Clint Noble, 
who has organized many programs 
for MBA in past years. After the 


was 

















You'll be here. 
It’s the new 
Memorial Audi- 
torium where the 
big MBA Western 
party is to be 
held 
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show and dinner, there will be danc- 
ing to the music of Jan Garber’s 
Orchestra. 

The registrations of members and 
their wives include a ticket to the big 
Western party—and let it be empha- 
sized now that this is a costume affair. 
Members are requested to come in 
Western garb, and that can take any 
form such as cowboy and cowgirl 
attire, a squaw dress, blue jeans or 
levis, or just about anything repre- 
sentative of the Southwest during the 
past one hundred years. Favors and 
refreshments will be on the house. 

With MBA Conventions as 
as they are now, there are not many 
times when everybody gets to see 
everyone else at the meeting; but this 
year in Dallas that is possible because 
there is plenty of space for everyone 
at the party. 


large 


Income Property Is 
YMAC Dallas Topic 


One of the most active divisions 
of the MBA membership—as well as 
one of the most stimulating—the 
Young Men’s Activities Committce 
has staked out an important part of 
the Dallas Convention program. Tues- 


day afternoon from 2:00 to 4:30 
p.m. the Committee will sponsor a 
round table discussion on income 


property loans, to which all attending 
are invited to participate. If it is any- 
thing like the previous programs 
which YMAC has sponsored, mem- 
bers are in for a lively and thought- 
provoking discussion of an area of 
the business which has special appeal 
at this time. 

Joe Jack Merriman, vice president, 
Merriman Mortgage Company, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, is acting chairman 
of the Committe. 
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Farm Group to Hold 
A Convention Clinic 


That important 
MBA _ membership 
be getting more vigorous Association- 
mortgage 


segment of the 


which seems to 


wise every year—-our farm 


lenders will have part 


of the 


which 


an important 


program devoted to matters 


concern this area of the busi- 
ness. It is the Farm Loan Clinic and 
luncheon from noon to 3:00 p.m. in 
the Statler 


November 5, 


Hilton on ‘Tuesday, 
Roy C 


Farm 


with 
the 
mittee and president of the Albright 
Title & Newkirk, 


Oklahoma, presiding. 


Johnson, 


chairman of Loan Com- 


rrust Company, 


Principal speakers will include Dr. 
Arthur A. Smith, vice president, First 


National Bank of Dallas and George 


A. Fletcher, manager of the farm 
loan division of the mortgage loan 
department of The Travelers In- 
surance Company, Hartford. Mr. 


will discuss lending on irri- 
Smith will talk 
the 


Fletcher 
gated farms and Dr 


on farm and ranch lending in 


Southwest 


And After Dallas Is 
Over, There’s Mexico 


It is by no means too late to make 
your plans to take a post-Convention 
Mexico the 


Through 


tour to after meeting 1S 
International 


MBA 


ranged seven excellent tours of 


over, the 


has ar- 
Mex- 
You 
have the pick of the area you would 
like to the 


of time 


Travel Service, Inc 


ico, Guatemala and Yucatan. 


well as amount 


like 


week-end in 


visit, as 


you would to spend, 


whether it is a Mexico 


City or a comprehensive eighteen- 


day tour Among these various tours 
you will find everything of interest in 
these colorful lands to the South. If 
Mexico, 


the ideal opportunity to go and what 


you haven't been to this is 
makes it even more inviting is the fact 


that you will be accompanied by 
agreeable MBA companions. For com- 
MBA 
headquarters office or International 
119 South State 


Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


plete information write the 


Travel Service, Inc.., 


All MBA Committees 
To Meet in Dallas 


As MBA grows in size, importance 
and activities, more and more of the 
Association’s work is directed to the 
committees. This year at the Dallas 
Convention all of the new committees 
for the coming year hold their initial 
meetings. 


Those scheduled for Monday after- 
noon are FHA, Finance, Educational, 
Young Men’s Mortgage 
Market, Redevelopment Conservation 
and Rehabilitation, Clinic, Member- 


Activities, 


ship Admissions and GI. 


Those scheduled for the next after- 
noon are Membership, Dues Struc- 
ture, Conventional Research, 
Legislative, Insurance, Mortgage Serv- 
icing, Financing Minority Housing 
Public Relations. 


Loan, 


and 


Dallas Marks End 
Patterson MBA Career 


The end of an will 
the Dallas Convention this year when 
mark the 
Patterson 
has 


era occur at 
meeting will 
retirement of George H. 
from the which he 
headed as chief executive officer since 
1931. Significantly enough, it was in 
Dallas at the time of MBA’s last Con- 
in that 


our annual 


Association 


vention 
City, that he as- 
sumed the position 
as secretary and 
treasurer. He re- 
the 
pen- 


tires under 
Association’s 
sion plan and will 
move to the Har- 
bor Bluffs section 
of Clearwater, 
Florida, where his 





George H. Patterson 


new home is under construction. He 
will make a final inspection of the 


house before driving to Dallas for 
his last official MBA Convention; 
when it is over he will drive with 


Mrs. Patterson to their new home. 


His career with MBA has embraced 
the entire modern growth of not only 
the Association but the mortgage in- 
dustry as well. Membership in MBA 
was roughly one-tenth of what it is 
today when he assumed his present 
position and the budget was less than 
$10,000 a year. 
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COCOCO000000000060000000000 


About the Host City 
000000000000000000000000000 


In the century since the first settler 
in Dallas built his log cabin on the 
banks of the Trinity, the city has 
grown into a metropolitan area of 
more than 850,000 people; and with 
the customary confidence of Texans, 
a 1975 population of 1,335,000 is fore- 
cast. Whether it attains this remark- 
able growth or not, Dallas is already 
the leading financial and commercial 
center of the big Southwest, the na- 
tion’s leading cotton export market, 
one of the important oil centers of 
the world, and one of the most pro- 
gressive urban areas in the United 
States. 

People who have not visited Dallas 
in recent years are due for a surprise 
because of the great amount of build- 
ing that has occurred in the city. 
Downtown Dallas gives the impression 
of being very new. It is a lively city 
with great appeal for those who have 
some time to spend outside Conven- 
tion activities. It is a city of more 
than 100 parks. The Dallas Museum 
of Fine Arts is an important stop for 
anyone visiting the city. Culturally, 
Dallas is right at the top of those 
American cities which have a great 
seal to offer. The Dallas Symphony 
is one of the country’s finest, and its 
opera is likewise one of the country’s 
unfortunately, it is opening this 
year after the close of our meeting. 
The city’s Marsalis Park Zoo is like- 
wise something worth going out of 


best 


the way to see. 

If the ladies are wondering what 
type of clothes to wear, what to bring, 
etc., let it be said that Dallas has a 
dry, temperate climate. The annual 
normal temperature is 66.5 degrees, 
and the annual average maximum is 
77.6 degrees. So clothes for early fall 
would be in order—and speaking of 
clothes, members are again advised 
not to overlook the big Western Party 
where western garb is in order. 
members of 


To many long-time 
MBA, the Convention this year will 
seem like a return to those of old 
when all or most of our activities 
were confined to the headquarters 
hotel. While there is much to see and 
do in Dallas, the meeting itself is 


more or less organized right around 
the program. But you will have after- 
noons off to see the sights of Dallas. 








President’s Page 


A GOOD INVESTMENT TO MAKE IN YOUR BUSINESS 


S I BEGAN to look around for something 
appropriate to record in these monthly 
observations, my thoughts turned to my own 
reading of recent days—in the press and letters 
from mortgage men—as well as discussions | 
have heard. The big over-subscription of the 
government's latest financing was pleasant read- 
ing and may be an indicator that there are more 
investment funds around than many supposed. 
Then there have been the comments I have 
heard regarding the changes in the National 
Housing Act to the effect the lower down pay- 
ments for FHAs will not do much, if anything, 
in our scheme of things, provided the money 
market remains at its present 
level. But the volume of FHA 
applications continues higher 
than many of us would have 
guessed. As to the other side 
of the picture, we are appar- 
ently in the last phase of an 
era in our business—VA 





and unless Congress gives it 
a reprieve next year, it is well 
Certainly, 


John F. Austin, Jr. 


on the way out. 

as of now, there is not too much we can do in 
this area. Then there have been the comments 
from members about the FHA discount control 
system—and how this is going to work out is 
just about anyone’s guess. Judging from the 
prices at which many of the new municipal and 
corporate bond issues have been selling, it looks 
as though there hasn’t been any appreciable 
change in the availability of investment money 
and, this being so, no significant change in the 
interest rate level is immediately ahead. Money 
is as tight as ever and there are some indications 
notably the higher interest being paid by more 

and more commercial banks and savings and 


loans) that it is even tighter. 

As I reflected on these developments that had 
caught my interest in the past few days, the 
conclusion was reaffirmed that we are living 


through rather strenuous times in our business 

an observation, I daresay, that isn’t news to 
any working mortgage man. The more I re- 
flected the more I concluded that what most of 
us want at this moment is some guideposts to 
show us the direction we are heading and the 
influences which will determine that direction. 
And the place to find the answers isn’t difficult 
to find—the place is your own National Conven- 
tion. That’s the place where we have always 
secured our bearings for the coming year, the 
place where we seek to put the investor’s and 
the correspondent’s position together and see 
what they add up to. 


That is the way it has been at MBA annual 
meetings in the past and it will be emphasized 
this year more than ever because there are more 
viewpoints to consider, more notes and opinions 
to exchange now than ever. So, in looking for 
something appropriate to record this month, that 
seems to be it: don’t miss your annual MBA 
Convention this year in Dallas. It is important 
to you and to your business and the future of 
both. It is, as I think is pointed out elsewhere 
in this issue, one you can’t afford to miss. 


And for a moment I will remove my MBA 
hat and put on my ten gallon Texas model and 
say that all of us in Texas intend to do every- 
thing possible to make this year’s Convention the 
most memorable you have ever experienced. 
Many of the events which await you in Dallas 
will be done in what we call Texas style, the 
principal ingredient of which is, we like to be- 
lieve, true hospitality. So, from the Texas mem- 
bers particularly, welcome to our state and un- 
less something entirely unforeseen develops, we 
can assure you of one of the most pleasant 


experiences of a lifetime. 






PRESIDENT 
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There Must Be Tax Relief | 





ESPITE this country’s generally 
prevailing prosperity, and de- 
favorable factors for the 


spite many 


immediate future, we are approaching 
a time of Che 
well-being of the national economy is 


Our dynamic, competitive 


grave crisis. future 
at stake 
free enterprise system is in jeopardy 
Uncounted millions of tomorrow’s job 
opportunities hang in the balance. 
Thousands of small business concerns 
the 


are walking in the valley of 


shadows 

At the core of this crisis is the rate 
structure of the federal income tax. 

It is a matter of the utmost urgency 
that the American people immediately 
begin to take stock of the income tax 
and demand corrective action by the 
Congress. 

Just ahead of us is the greatest 
population explosion in the history 
of the nation. By 1960—less than three 
years from today—the war babies, the 
cradle roll of the 1940’s, will be ap- 
proaching They will be 


eager to establish homes of their own. 


maturity. 


Chey will be invading the job market 


at the rate of more than a million 
a yeal 


The 


I emphasize that word 


heir wants will be insatiable 


result can be 


“can”—the greatest business boom in 
history. But will it be? 
One hazard is the fact that too 


many people are willing to leave the 
whole proposition to government plan- 
these 
The 


rest are steeped in the anti-capitalistic 


ning and direction. Some of 


are simply thoughtless people. 


philosophy. 


The other hazard is the fact that 
too many people think the boom will 
that 


not 


automatically 
They do 
government master-minding the econ- 


come progress is 


inevitable. believe in 
omy, but they paint a rosy picture of 
letting nature take its course 


They have a simple formula all 
worked out to their own satisfaction. 
The formula goes like this: 


Population plus human wants equals 


boom. If that formula is correct, then 
India and China should be rolling 
in riches. But it doesn’t work that 


way. 
Population alone has never brought 


any nation or any area. 
Starvation, pestilence and all the mis- 


to man are the all too 


wealth to 


known 
common lot of crowded segments of 


eries 


the globe. 

Yes, but people say, we are a differ- 
kind of We have an in- 
dustrialized We 
giant production and distribution ma- 
chine that can human 
wants. Our country thrives on a high 
birth rate. The more people, the more 


ent nation. 


economy. have a 


respond to 


customers 

[he more people, the bigger our 
production and distribution machine. 
The more people we have, the higher 
living standard we will have. 

So goes the familiar argument. 

It all 
grow 
and distribution machine 
spread from the roots as naturally 
The formula of 


easy. But jobs do 
Our production 
not 


looks so 
not on trees. 


does 


as does crab grass. 
population plus human wants equals 
boom lacks one factor. That factor 
is risk capital investment capital 
and business management, money to 
finance the national 
economy, money to make it grow, cap- 
ital to and venture 
capital. 


expansion of 


provide jobs 

Venture capital is the lifeblood of 
our economy. It was venture capital 

risk capital—that brought us our 
present high living standard. Unless 
we have venture capital to spark loan 
capital, the latter will be inert. 

It was venture capital that financed 
more than 67 million American jobs. 
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Venture capital is the seed from which 
tax dollars grow, tax dollars to pro- 
vide for the national defense, funds 
for foreign aid, money to support the 
federal government’s domestic house- 
keeping—and the governing bodies of 
our local communities, counties and 
states. 

Investment is what has made ou 
economy so dynamic, so powerful. 
Today many individuals with ample 
funds to invest in new business con- 
cerns or in the smaller type of con- 
cerns that ought to expand are hesi- 
tating. They are afraid of those tax 
brackets. 

Consider a few simple examples of 
how the heavy hand of restrictive 
taxation can clamp down on our dy- 
namic competitive free enterprise sys- 
tem. This is an actual case history 
taken from the files of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

A middle-sized, closely held corpo- 
ration had been so successful that its 
owners found themselves in the top 
personal income tax brackets. It was 
a penalty on success. So the corpo- 
ration sold out to a bigger concern. 
The owners decided that they would 
be better off personally by selling and 
paying a capital gains tax than to con- 
tinue receiving earnings that largely 
vanished down the drain of the per- 
sonal income tax. 

And thus another business was ab- 
sorbed by a larger one. In one form 
or another, this is the story behind 
many of the mergers of the current 
period. 

What did the owners do with thei: 
net after they sold out? 

The chances are that they did not 
invest it in a new business. Very pos- 
sibly, each one put his share in tax- 
free municipal or state bonds. 

Our files in Washington are full 
of case histories to illustrate the re- 


f to Achieve a Good Future 





strictive effect of the federal income 
tax. We know of many small manu- 
facturing concerns which would like 
to expand but have determined that 
besides the natural risk, the returns 
would be self-defeating. 

In one instance, the owner is in the 
75 per cent tax bracket. If he ex- 
panded successfully, he would be 
hoisted into the 85 per cent bracket. 


He would still be able to live very 
comfortably, to be sure. 
But I am thinking about the fact 


that about 50 jobs—good jobs-—were 
never born because the concern did 
not expand. And the government lost 
a creative source of potential revenue. 

Is this going to be the story of the 
1960’s? Is our economy heading for 
stagnation? 

We are not merely surmising here. 
Many European countries, after mak- 
ing great progress for have 
stagnated year after year, largely be- 
cause of a hostile business climate 
expressed particularly in extortionate 
taxation. It could happen here. Now 
is the time to act before a subtle un- 
explained decline overtakes us, and 
we, the businessmen, get the blame 
for failing to create jobs and spark 


years, 


progress. 

These illustrations are merely rep- 
resentative of the way which unrea- 
sonably high tax rates restrain poten- 
tial investors from contributing to the 
dynamic growth of the economy—a 
growth which would help everyone. 

We at the National Chamber are 
asking this question today: 

“Why should anyone risk investing 
in any business enterprise—especially 
a new one—if he is in even the 50 
or 60 per cent income tax bracket?” 

The wonder is that so many invest- 
ments continue to be made. 

But, clearly, the amount would be 
much greater if the rates were not 


1957 will be a year long to remember if for no other 


reason than that it saw the people rise in anger at excessive 


federal spending. Something happened; and it can happen 


again, and no doubt will. The next target is likely to 


be the heavy federal tax burden under which people now labor. 


“Just ahead of us,” says Mr. 


Talbott, “is the largest 


population explosion in the history of the nation. By 1960 


—less than three years from today—the war babies, the 


cradle of the 1940's, will be approaching maturity. 


They will be eager to establish homes of their own. They 


will be invading the job market at the rate of more than 


a million a year. Their wants will be insatiable. The 


result can be—Il emphasize that word “can” —the greatest 


business boom in the history. But will it be?” 


It will not 


be unless we can achieve some tax relief, and it’s a 


job for everyone, he observes. 


By PHILIP M. 


TALBOTT 





President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


unreasonably high. We believe that 
more moderate rates would produce a 
larger revenue because there would be 
so much more income generated. 

The question is, where do we be- 
gin? At what plateau in the income 
tax structure do we start using the 
grading machine? The most appeal- 
ing idea is to reduce the present 20 
per cent minimum. 

It is much too high. It should be 
reduced. It is an appealing idea, but 
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unsound at the moment. It is the 
small and middle-bracket taxpayer 
who pays most of the goverment’s 


housekeeping bills. 

Bear in mind that the idea is to 
generate more income, to create more 
employment, to meet the challenge of 
the 1960’s—and not merely to pro- 
vide “tax relief.” 

While we hope an across-the-board 
cut can be made next year, the sound 
idea is to operate on the upper brack- 
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ets in addition—not for the sake of 
the upper income people but for the 
benefit of all the people. That is the 
way to unleash the forces 
now held dormant by failing personal 


creative 


incentives 

I believe that all rates in excess ol 
0 per cent should be eliminated, or, 
as an initial step, eliminate all rates 
in excess of 60 per cent 

Chis would unleash venture capital, 
help small business to survive, would 
do much to stem the flow of mergers. 
stimulate the 
enterprises. And in 
short order, the subsequent upsurge 


It would creation of 


new relatively 


in the total national income would 
make it possible to reduce personal 
income tax rates all down the line 


in substantial fashion. 


Che principle is the same principle 


that private business has found so 
successful. 
The government should today be 


thinking in terms of collecting an 


increasing amount of money for its 


needs from a low rate of taxation 


applied to a rapidly expanding econ- 
Instead, it is collecting a small 
amount of money from high rates that 


omy 


put a drag on the economy's expan- 
sion, and actually drying up the wells 
of progress. 

Your tax rates and my tax rate can 
be reduced, and the revenues of the 
federal government can be increased 
at one and the same time. 

In saying that, I that the 
federal income tax is much like the 
Everybody seems to talk 
about it, but so few people seem to do 


realize 
weather. 


anything about it. We complain about 
the tax. 

Or, to borrow a word that has be- 
come quite fashionable in high Wash- 
ington 
Nothing happens. 


circles lately, we “squawk.” 

{ am not squawking, but I am say- 
ing that nothing seems to happen be- 
cause we have taken a negative ap- 


proach to the tax issue. We should 


take an approach that will lead to 
reduced taxes for everyone. This 
means, first of all, that we need to 


acquaint ourselves with the restrictive 
effects of the present 
and then spread the 
neighbors, our friends, our associates, 
our employees and the vast millions 
of people who never look at the 
tax withholding figures on their pay 
chec ks. 


tax structure 


Story to our 


We need a popular under- 





that a rapidly expanding 


standing 
economy will bring us individually re- 


duced taxes. 

We get action on national 
in this country only by building up a 
groundswell of demand. Now is the 
time to begin. We have a goal, a rea- 
son to make the federal income tax a 
topic of household conversation. 

We must get our economy in shape 
for the 1960's. I know it will be said 
that we cannot possibly get people to 
understand the public advantage of 
reducing high income rates. It will 
be said that the principle is too com- 
plicated for popular understanding. I 


issues 


seriously doubt it. 

Do not forget the wave of protest 
over the size of the federal budget for 
the fiscal year 1958 which swept up 


to the doorsteps of the Congress this 
year. It would be difficult to find a 
subject more complicated than the 
federal budget. But the American 
people understand it very well. All it 
took to arouse them was a little lead- 
ership, a little ingenuity, a little ini- 
tiative, and large truths told in simple 


language. 

The income tax is a much more 
personal matter than the federal 
budget. It ought to be easier to ini- 


tiate a groundswell of positive action 
for tax reform than it was to initiate 
a groundswell of demand for economy 
in federal operations. It will take 
work, patience—and enthusiasm, but 
it is worth all that and more. 

I believe that one of the lasting 
benefits of the battle of the budget is 
the increasing awareness of the people 
as a whole in the fiscal affairs of their 
government. 

This has provided us a springboard 
for action on the personal income tax. 
[ entertain a profound belief that we 
are beginning to live up to our destiny. 

The purpose of the American Revo- 
lution was to create a society in which 
all men could not only become pro- 
gressively more free but progressively 
more responsible. 

The hallmarks of this society as 
envisioned by its architects included 
an increasing participation in public 
affairs on the part of all citizens. 

And if the voice of the people is 
clear enough and loud enough, Wash- 
ington will hear it and will obey. 
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The Plight and Lamentations of 
Our Home Builders Today 


4s much as everyone would like to 
have it the other way, the hard 
fact is that there just isn’t enough 
money to finance all the build- 
ing the home builders would like 


R many months now, the home 
building industry has been seen 
with its bad manners showing. Our 
ears have been assailed by words, 
many, many words, some of them not 
too reasonable, whether they emanate 
from Washington, D. C., or from 
spokesmen in the industry. They all 
have to do with the fact that housing 
starts are showing a decline and that 
something must be done to keep the 
industry going at a brisk pace, with 
one million as the magic number 
of starts which should be realized an- 
nually as a minimum. The words 
range from anger to petulance and 
pouting, but they all sound a bit un- 


reasonable. Of course, no one likes 
to face the fact that he may be 
forced out; under those conditions, 


people do say things which soberer 
thought would make them stifle. But 
there are lots of things to say about 
these words. 

For one thing, the United States 
does not owe the building industry a 
living. Builders themselves must justify 
their economic existence, repeat eco- 
nomic not physical existence as men 
and women, by building homes that 
people want to buy at prices they can 
afford or are willing to pay, at loca- 
tions where they want them. When 
the industry does that, it will find 
buyers. When it fails, folks stay away 
in droves and pass by on the other 
side. 

Oversupply is a relative term. A 
group of homes in the $20,000 price 
class may not sell at all, whereas if the 





price were reduced to $15,000 more 
would sell, while at $10,000, most 
would go, and at $8,000, none would 
be unsold. But that is the problem. 
Costs have risen so much that when 
potential buyers do not want to put 
so much money into homes, the build- 
ers complain about it. 

Costs are a primary consideration 
today and cost-cutting materials and 
methods often mean cheapening in 
quality revealed too late. But con- 
tractors seem to think that they can 
yield to all the demands the building 
trades unions care to make and just 
costs to 


pass along the increases in 


the consumers at will. 


It would be interesting to know 
how much featherbedding goes into 
home building where the unions are 
strong, how much is paid for work 
not done because of rigid union re- 





It’s good to take a look at our- 
selves as others see us and here Dr. 
Shaw is looking at the state of 
home building today with empha- 
sis on the chagrin which builders 
feel in what tight money has done 
to them. No group has done more 
to create the good times we are ex- 
periencing now than the builders 
but the amount of money they 
would like is not available. 
Dr. Shaw is assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Illi- 
nois, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 


now 


vision. 











By FAYETTE B. SHAW 


prices could be cut if workmen were 
paid for just what they do, not also 
for what they do not do. And since 
the suppliers to the industry are, by 
and large, well organized too, they 
pass along to the builders their height- 
ened costs to the union buyers who are 
in the minority and the nonunion 
buyers in the majority. 

Of course, not all increased costs 
can be laid to the unions. Without 
any unions at all, the costs of building 
would be high. There were several 
years of depression when people who 
wanted homes could not afford them, 
and so they doubled up or lived in 
houses that were not what they 
wanted. Then, as the depression lifted 
a bit, war came along, and then many 
had the money for the first time in 
their lives. But the homes could not 
be built while the materials 
needed for the war effort. Meanwhile, 
this enormous increase in purchasing 
power resulting from the production 
of goods which went for destruction 
and could not be bought for use lay 
idle waiting for the days of peace 
when people could have what they 
wanted. Meanwhile, war marriages 
and depression-delayed marriages 
made for increased family formations, 
and a huge demand was just waiting 
to express itself. It came after the 
war, and everything went up includ- 
ing land values in the most desirable 
areas. It is no wonder that houses 
cost more and that their cost has risen 
more than proportionately to the gen- 
eral price level. So unions and con- 


were 
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tractors are not responsible for most 


of the increased cost. 


But still, when it begins to appear 
that we are approaching a saturation 
point in new homes, it Is time to rec- 
ognize the need for a shift of resources 
and not to complain because con- 
will not continue to buy as 
It is idle to speak of our hous- 
now or in 1960 or in 
“need” lots of things 

Our 
limited, for no sooner is one want sat- 
isfied than another takes its place, and 


as we grow older or change otherwise, 


sumers 
before 
ing “needs” 
1975. We may 
wants are un- 


we do not get 


our wants change, but seldom do they 
lessen until we reach advanced years 


But the means to satisfy those wants 


are limited. We are a richer nation 
than most, blessed more abundantly 
than others with abundance of re- 


sources, manpower, capable manage- 


ment, and breadth of land. But even 


so, we cannot satisfy all our wants 


The very existence of price shows that, 
for price is the rationing mechanism 
resources are allo- 


by which scarce 


cated among all of their technically 
feasible uses to satisfy the most urgent 


Now 


at current prices, people’s demands for 


of the unsatisfied wants. when 
a certain commodity begin to decline, 


it shows that the most urgent wants 


there have been satisfied, and peopk 
are turning to other things 


Yet right here the builders rebel 
They refuse to accept it They want 
people to want more houses right 


along at the current prices; and when 
they 
of things be 


the decline continues, demand 
that all 


keep them going 


sorts done to 
Unreasonable? It 


would seem so 


Lumber, cement, glass, steel, copper 
the 
houses and household appliances have 
What are 
homes cannot be used to build hospi- 
office 


factories, railroads and railroad cars. 


and all other metals used in 


many other uses used in 


tals, schools, buildings. stores, 
ships, airplanes, and the other many 
things that go to make up our mate- 
When the 


for homes declines, people are show- 


rial civilization. demand 


ing that they do not want more re- 
sources devoted there but want them 
It is idle to say that there 


are people who are living in substand- 


elsewhere. 
ard housing. Of course there are (some 
of it newly built since the war, too). 
But we buy what we can afford, and 
if all afford homes or 


cannot new 


better homes, shall we plunder the 
prudent and successful in order to give 
to the unsuccessful (however deserv- 
ing) and the profligate? Little by 
little we do achieve better standards, 
unless new homes deteriorate 
than more can be built. But we can- 
not have enough of all we need of 
anything in any line, housing included. 


faster 


Yes of course we must plunder the 
prudent and successful in order to 
the unsuccessful. If private 
construction lags, have the 
ment build “low-cost” homes for the 
lower-income groups. This public con- 
struction may be those 
who occupy it, but not for those who 
pay for it, the taxpayers. A naive no- 
tion currently going the rounds has it 


give to 
govern- 


low-cost for 


that public construction means a net 
increase goods. It doesn’t. 
Public housing must be paid for by 
taxes taken from all taxpaying groups 
affected, turn have 
spend for their own housing or for 
things. Of course, the tax in- 
crease be in driblets from indi- 
viduals, but the total must add up 
to the total cost of the public housing. 
It cannot be otherwise. Then if public 
housing means even more featherbed- 


in our 


who in less to 
other 
may 


ding, we get even less housing for our 
money than under private enterprise. 
Of course, most contractors do not get 
in on public housing construction, and 
in so far as people find a place to live 
in such projects, they are taken out of 
the that contractors 


serve. 


markets most 


Then there is another complaint 
the lack of 


mortgages. 


that sounds unreasonable, 
money into home 
The money invested in capital proj- 
ects of all sorts must come out of sav- 


going 


ings, and people direct their savings 
they think it to their advan- 
individuals. Some handle 
their savings and investments directly, 
some through placing them with sav- 
ings and other financial institutions. 
In a time of brisk prosperity, there is 
more demand for savings than there 
is a supply, and as a result, the rate 
of interest In the competition 
for funds, every segment of the econ- 
omy finds money more difficult to get 
and more expensive. The rate of in- 
terest rises, just as the price of any- 
thing rises when the demand increases 
faster than the supply. But the home 
builders satisfied with that. 
Making their needs almost a holy cru- 


Ww here 


tages as 


rises. 


are not 
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sade upon which the welfare of Amer- 
ica depends, they demand that they 
get special treatment. 

One form of special treatment 1s 
easier terms of payment, so that people 
who cannot now afford to buy will be 
enabled to do so. So Congress passes 
an act permitting the FHA to accept 
lower downpayments on loans insured 
by FHA. But that is not all. The 
people of the United States have 
shown that they want to loan their 
funds in certain ways or invest them 
in equities, and they are not putting 
enough at the disposal of the home 
building industry to suit those in it. 
So they must be compelled to do what 
they will not do voluntarily. Hence 
we find that Congress authorizes an 
increase in the amount that FNMA 
can lend in providing a secondary 
market. People then must furnish tax 
money to enable FNMA to do this. 
So what people will not do volun- 
tarily, they are compelled to do 
whether they like it or not through 
the collection of taxes from them. Of 
course this is not enough to satisfy 
the builders, but every little bit helps. 

Then too the industry wants pension 
funds to their re- 
sources to home mortgages. In fact, 
it wants all the money it can get. This 
is a selfish attitude and it is also an 
unreasonable attitude. Pension fund 
managers want to handle their funds 
successfully. They have a grave re- 
sponsibility to do that. There is an- 
other aspect not to be overlooked. 
If pension fund managers should 
yield and devote more to home build- 
ing, they must of necessity devote 
less to other business activities. The 
home builders are not the only people 
to be considered. Besides the need 
for balance in the investment of such 
a fund, there is the caution that 
should warn against investing in home 
building when the risks are less and 
the opportunities greater in other 
fields. 

But there are still other aspects to 
this problem. We are supposedly fight- 
ing a war against inflation. The Fed- 
eral Reserve is following a restrictive 
policy of credit formation and is being 
roundly abused and as avidly de- 
fended for it. Inflation is the increase 
in money and/or the rate at which it 
is spent (turnover) faster than the in- 
crease in goods and services produced. 
Rising prices and rising wage costs are 


devote more of 


not inflation; they are the result of 
inflation. And when credit conditions 
result in increasing purchasing power 
at a faster rate than goods and serv- 
ices can be produced, the effects may 
be distressing for those whose incomes 
are not increasing or are increasing 
too slowly. The mal-allocation of re- 
sources results. So attempts are made 
to reduce total demand by the im- 
personal impact of credit controls. 
One may argue that the Federal Re- 
serve is too late with too little, but at 


“It is idle to speak of our housing 

‘needs’ now or in 1960 or in 1975. We may 
‘need’ lots of things we do not get. Our 
wants are unlimited, for no sooner 

is one satisfied than another takes its 
place, and as we grow older or 

change otherwise, our wants change, 
but seldom do they lessen until we reach 
advanced years. But the means to 
satisfy those wants are limited. We are 
a richer nation than most, blessed 

more abundantly than others with abund- 
ance of resources, manpower, capable 
management, and breadth of land. 

But even so, we cannot satisfy 


our wants.” 


least it is making the effort, and the 
effort is bringing results. 


That this has a bearing on the 
home building industry probably does 
not occur to most of those in it, or if 
it does, they angrily reject the thought. 
Curbing the demand for goods and 
services means curbing it for home 
construction as well. Or does it? No. 
Congress passes an act lowering the 
downpayments required for loan in- 
surance by FHA and providing for ex- 
panded lending power by the FNMA. 
So in the attempt to control inflation, 
the home building brotherhood is 


given special privileges. They may not 


amount to much, but they are given 
nevertheless. It is often not the ma- 
jority that rules in any legislature. In 
fact, it may be the minority almost 
every time. A well organized, skill- 
fully led minority can often impose 
its will upon an unorganized, poorly 
led or unled majority unaware of the 
burden being imposed upon it. And 
here is a case in point. The building 
business must be exempted from the 
controls being imposed upon others. 
And they get the exemption—prob- 


A young man of 28 wanted to get a 
home for himself and his fiancee. He 
had a little less than a thousand dollars 
saved while his fiancee’s parents would 
probably chip in a couple of thou- 
sand. So they were looking at a $30,- 
000 home, a real nice one. But they 
did not have enough for the down- 
payment, so the young man asked his 
aunt for $5,000 to finance the deal. 
The aunt had already done much for 
him, and being a widow, had to be 


mindful of her own slender means. 





ably not of much use to them, but 
characteristic of determined minori- 
ties unmindful of the common weal. 
Probably a greater criticism can 
be laid against the builders’ group than 
these. This is the full financing 
which some encourage, if the most 
liberal terms are offered. When the 
downpayment is small, it may take 
seven years for the buyer to have any 
equity in his property at all. But if a 
man has so little money saved up that 
he can make only a small downpay- 
ment, he should not be trying to 
finance a house far above his means. 


A revealing situation comes to mind. 


suggesting that the 


So she declined, 
happy couple look for something more 


modest and within their means. But 
the happy couple were not happy, and 
he snapped back, “This house is not 
too good for us.” Thereupon Auntie 
reminded him that what he could not 
afford was too good for him. It is 
typical of a lot of people. They want 
what they want now, and no financing 
is too unsound for them once they 
have set their hearts upon something. 

When anything is bought on the 
instalment plan, it is, in effect, a 
pledging of labor services for a period 
of years, and if the pledge is a serious 
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one, a heavy burden, it can mean 
great distress. Many things can hap- 
pen that can interrupt this flow of 
labor services, and when the equity 
is very small or nonexistent, it can be 
easily wiped out. It is all very well 
to say that at that the monthly pay- 
ments are less than paying rent. They 
may seem so when everything is going 
along all right. But if the family loses 
the home, and the house must be sold, 
it may not be sold for enough to pay 
the mortgage. In this case, the court 
enters a deficiency decree, requiring 
the buyer to pay up the difference 
between what the house sold for and 
He does not simply 
step out from under, like walking off 


what he owes. 


the curb to cross the street. That de- 
ficiency decree can hound him con- 
stantly and impair his credit standing 
And if there is 
no deficiency decree, his loss may be 


wherever he may go 


an unfortunate blot upon his record 
and spoil his chances later of getting 
credit he needs. This is not an argu- 
ment against borrowing and lending, 
but against borrowing and lending on 
such terms as to endanger the success 
of the enterprise 


here is still another aspect of this 
matter of low downpayments and 
thirty years’ time. As said before, 
scarce resources must be rationed 
among their possible uses. Normally, 
price is such a rationing mechanism. 
But when terms are the means by 
which homes are sold, the easier the 
terms, the more people there are who 


If by 


lowering downpayments and _ increas- 


can avail themselves of them. 


ing the period of time payments are 
made, the industry admits say two 
hundred thousand more people into 
the market, everyone then about to 
build must pay higher prices, for not 
only are those who are already in the 
market competing for 
resources, but they are joined by two 


hundred thousand more. Prices must 
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these scarce? 


go up. It cannot be otherwise. Then 
if funds are short, someone must be 
denied, so some way must be found 
by which the funds are available. Per- 
haps interest rates rise to encourage 
saving, but this is an added burden 
that is overlooked in the easy terms 
offered. Interest rates too are a form 
of rationing, but when people are sold 
on terms, rather than on prices and 
interest, the easing of terms simply 
increases both prices and interest rates. 
Somewhere a balance must be struck 
between the scarce resources and those 
who want them, and it seems to me 
that in striking that balance, the hous- 
ing industry has encouraged such un- 
sound practices as to lead to disaster 
and distress to many in the business 
and many of its customers, if general 
business declines significantly. 


ARE CITIES UN-AMERICAN? 
Continued from page 21) 


ably pertinent to upper-income hous- 
ing. Most public-housing experts now 
agree that the “self-contained” neigh- 
borhood that turns its back on the sur- 
rounding streets, so far from improv- 
ing the neighborhood around it, de- 
presses the whole area; second, the 
institutional design, with its lack of 
stores and small amenities, is a design 
that does not encourage normal neigh- 
borhood life; third, the high-rise build- 
ings are not suited to family needs. 
Families don’t like to live high up; as 
study after study has demonstrated, 
what they want is a yard or a porch 
or a terrace of their own. 

In a round table held by Architec- 
tural Forum (June, 1957), the panel 
of housing experts were almost uni- 
formly against continuation of the 
standard high-rise design. Instead, they 


agreed, all types of dwellings, new 
and old, should be used; in many 
cases, as Philadelphia is demonstrating 
in its experiments with “invisible” 
public housing, the units can be made 
part of an existing neighborhood. 


Where large-scale projects are nec- 
essary, there is good precedent for the 
row-house design. The Easter Hill 
project in Richmond, California, is a 
particularly good example; its rows 
of two-story houses and apartments 
clamber up and down over a hilly 
area, and architects Vernon De Mars 
and Donald Hardison had such a light 
touch with the bulldozer that most of 
the rocks are where they were. Some 
visiting experts have been appalled by 
the seeming disorder of the place; 
De Mars is an apostle of “non-com- 
position” or “planned chaos,” and 
though each house has a yard, he pro- 
vided no fenced-in play areas, no big 
vistas, no chains across the grass. With 
children roaming all over the rocks, 
the effect is a bit unsymmetrical. Some- 
how it seems to work out fine. 


The remodeled town-house streets, 
at the other end of the economic scale, 
also have a story to tell redevelopers. 
The Georgetown area of Washington 
is a notable example; thirty years ago 
much of it had become a slum, but 
today its colonial brick and frame 
houses provide as attractive a setting 
as any in Washington. In Philadel- 
phia, a white invasion has been mov- 
ing slowly south from such areas as 
Rittenhouse Square, and if the visitor 
will walk along some of the small 
streets and alleys he can see the tran- 
sition. At one end there will be tiny 
little “bandbox” houses still crowded 
with Negroes; but from the other end 
white families are moving down, house 
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by house, tacking up café curtains or 
painting flowers on the white-washed 
brick. (Let one in a neighborhood, it 
has been observed, and they take over 
the place. ) 

For all the occasional preciousness, 
people move into such areas out of 
plain common sense. These streets 
provide an intimate scale and a mini- 
mum of traffic and noise. There is 
variety too; each house is done differ- 
ently, and usually there is at least one 
hideous house to relieve the good taste. 
The green space is small; often it is 
only a fourteen-by-fourteen backyard 
with a lone sumac in the middle, but 
even this ignoble weed seems to give 
more pleasure to people than acres of 
abstract greensward. 

Is there not a moral here for re- 
developers? Obviously, fixed-up town 
houses can satisfy only a small frac- 
tion of the market, but the fact that 
people are often willing to pay quite 
high prices for them would suggest 
that they meet some human needs 
worthy of more attention from archi- 
tects and redevelopers. 

Some high-rise projects point the 
same moral. In the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co.’s projects, such as Park- 
labrea in Los Angeles and Parkmerced 
in San Francisco, most of the apart- 
ment units are contained in colonies 
of high-rise towers, but there are also 
some sections of pleasant two-story 
duplexes grouped around patios. The 
difference in consumer preference? It 
is overwhelming: at Parklabrea the 
wait for a tower apartment is only a 
few months, but so many people want 
patio apartments that the manage- 
ment has had to stop taking applica- 
tions. At Parkmerced, where there was 
a waiting list almost from the begin- 
ning for the patio apartments, the oc- 
casionally fog-bound towers remained 
nearly vacant for three years. 

The patio apartments are less ex- 
pensive than the towers (about $120 
for a two-bedroom apartment vs. 
about $145), but this fact doesn’t ac- 
count for the overwhelming prefer- 
ence. What it does is suggest another 
lesson. Garden apartments are not 
only more pleasant, they are quite as 
economic to build. In New York, for 
example, the capital cost (not count- 
ing the land) of low-rise cooperative 
apartment is $2,300 per room; in 
tower cooperatives it is $2,700. 


Land costs? Towers do pack in 






FE FO Spear yp” 


“more people” on the ground they 
actually cover, but this density is pur- 
chased at considerable cost; as advo- 
cates of all-tower projects proudly 
point out, huge vistas are set aside 
for light and air, so that only about 
25 or 30 per cent of the high-cost 
ground is actually covered. 

Far more economic is a combina- 
tion of low buildings and high. In 
such a design the two forms borrow 
room from each other. No longer 
does open space have to be squan- 
dered. The houses and their gardens 
provide the air and light the towers 
need; and the towers complement the 
houses by raising the over-all density. 
In the combination project, density 
can range as high as seventy-five 
families per acre—about the maxi- 
mum that is comfortable in any kind 
of project, all tower or not. 

Aesthetically, the combination can 
be equally pleasing—and eminently 
contemporary. For the redevelopment 
of Detroit’s Gratiot area, Mies van 
der Rohe himself, the most noted 
architect of the “international style,” 
has designed some very attractive 
town houses to complement apartment 
towers. He hasn’t provided very many 
—84 per cent of the apartment units 
will be in the high-rise buildings—but 
those he has should at least certify for 
younger architects that the low-rise 
house is not blasphemous. Another 
example well worth study is Oskar 
Stonorov’s Schuylkill Falls develop- 
ment in Philadelphia. 

Such projects can recapture the 
pleasures of the best of the old resi- 
dential blocks. In the Webb & Knapp 
redevelopment project in southwest 
Washington, for example, architects 
I. M. Pei and Harry Weese have 
come up with a “residential-square” 
design reminiscent of New York’s 
famed McDougal Gardens block, 
where restored brick houses have gar- 


dens facing into a jointly owned green 
space where children can play safe 
from traffic. The “residential squares” 
are a modern variant; their three-story 
row houses (which will have garages 
on the street side of the first story) 
will provide private gardens, and in 
the center, a cooperatively owned 
green space. (The total project will 
have 1,100 town houses, 1,400 apart- 
ments in six towers—and an over-all 
density of fifty-five families per acre.) 

The high-rise tower, furthermore, 
doesn’t have to be stark. If it is agree- 
ably designed, and so located that it 
can give a view of something else be- 
sides identical high-rise buildings, it 
can offer very pleasant living. And 
there is no reason why the design can- 
not provide usable open space instead 
of the mean little slabs that pass for 
balconies in most buildings. 

The number of people who would 
like to live in this kind of housing 
is already large; it could grow much 
larger. The projects themselves, of 
course, would change the size of the 
market; if they become a reality, they 
may attract people who today can’t 
visualize good living in the city. And 
the numbers of these potential custom- 
ers should increase. For years to come, 
the U.S. population will not only be 
growing rapidly, it will be changing 
its character, and while the major 
expansion will continue to be in sub- 
urbia, there will be a strengthening of 
the age groups best suited to the city. 
In the next decade there will be a 
relative decline in the number of 
people in their thirties—the biggest 
suburban age group—an increase in 
the number of younger married peo- 
ple, and a considerable increase in the 
number of older people. 


In the meantime, to be sure, the 
Negro population of the cities will be 
increasing; yet it, too, will be chang- 
ing its character. A continuing flow 
of migrants from poor rural areas in 
the South will go on being a problem 
to city dwellers, including Negroes. 
But the Negro middle class will be 
constantly widening. No millennium 
in racial harmony is imminent, yet it 
should be remembered that much of 
the racial friction in cities today has 
less to do with skin color than the 
new arrivals’ lack of knowledge of 
such rules of the game as not throw- 
ing garbage out the window. 


Middle-class Negroes, however, know 
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the rules quite as well as middle-class 
whites, and the two can get along 
better than is commonly supposed. 
What, for example, of the “well- 
known” fact that middle-class whites 
will not move into a neighborhood 
Negroes are also moving into? In 
Philadelphia the Redevelopment Com- 
mission recently made a study of sev- 
eral predominantly white neighbor- 
hoods into which Negroes had been 
moving. A check of all the property 
transactions in these areas revealed 
that 1,730 Negro families had moved 
in during 1955; during the same pe- 
riod, 485 white families moved in as 


well. 
What kind of people were the 
whites? Of the 272 families inter- 


viewed, a high proportion were for- 
eign-born and first-generation couples; 
the majority of the families with 
school-age children were Catholic, and 
for them mixed schools were not an 
issue their children would 
be going to the parochial schools. Few 


because 


families seemed to harbor any racial 
hostility ; didn’t to care 
much one way or the other about the 
fact there were Negroes in the neigh- 


most seem 


borhood. 


But there is no denying that the 
proportion of Negroes in a neighbor- 
hood is a factor. Once the 
percentage of Negroes gets over a Cer- 
tain point—it seems to range between 
10 and 20 per cent—whites generally 
will move In housing develop- 
ments, it has been found that “open 


critical 


out. 


occupancy” eventually means almost 
100 per cent Negro occupancy, and 
Negro leaders themselves are leaning 
to the idea of quotas. Quota used to 
be a fighting word with them, but pri- 
vately at least, many see some form 
of quotas as the only way the Negro 
middle class can achieve integration. 


Suburbia is going to help the city, 
Within ten years there is likely 
disillusionment for 
thousands of new The 
older upper-income suburbs, such as 
Scarsdale and Winnetka, have already 
gone through the worst of their grow- 
ing pains; the new mass suburbs, how- 
and their residents 
have been living, quite literally, on 


too 
to be a brutal 


suburbanites. 


ever, have not, 
borrowed time. The younger married 
couples in the $7,000-to-$8,000 group 
have been seeking an economic im- 
possibility; they want a high level of 
municipal services, and they want low 


taxes. In many new suburbs, taxes 
have already climbed very close to 
city levels—yet still lacking are such 
city services as trash collection. 

As suburbia expands, furthermore, 
the journey to work is going to be a 
punishingly long one for many people, 
and the compensations less. For will 
suburbia be in the country any more? 
The country the new suburbanites 
sought begins to vanish as soon as the 
next subdivision goes up, and in the 
exploitation of land most of the new 
suburbs have been repeating the errors 
that got the city in such a mess. The 
nice plans for parks and playgrounds 
seem to get lost; there is already a 
marked shortage of recreation areas. 
In the New York metropolis there is 
such a shortage that the older sub- 
urbs in Weschester County are taking 
police action to keep residents of other 
communities from using their piay- 
grounds and their public golf courses. 

The city, in short, has a tremendous 
opportunity. The next few years will 
be critical. The fact that the potential 
market will be increasing won’t mean 
anything unless there is a great deal 
more—and much better—housing to 
attract the market. To sum up: 
>> The federal government, for its 
part, has to show much more under- 
standing of the city’s unique housing 
problems. Quite aside from the de- 
batable issue of how much money it 
should give cities for urban renewal, 
what it does have to give must be 
offered without the red tape that has 
helped keep redevelopment bogged 
down. It also needs to overhaul the 
discrimnatory rules by which its hous- 
ing program has been encouraging 
private investment in suburbia and 
discouraging it in the city. 
>> The cities—and the architects and 
planners and redevelopers who are 
shaping them—need to reverse the 
sterile, unimaginative approach that 
has characterized most redevelopment 
projects so far. Rarely before have 
cities had such a chance to experi- 
ment with ideas. Large-scale 
action is necessary, to be but 
Burnham’s phrase about making no 
little plans should perhaps be given a 
rest. If the parts aren’t any good, 
the whole won’t be any good either. 
Little plans, lots of them, are just 
what are needed—high-rise and low, 
small blocks and superblocks, and let 


the free market tell its story. 


new 
sure, 
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>> The business man has a vital stake 
in redevelopment as a civic leader but 
he should look to it as a consumer as 
well. Ordinarily, he is most interested 
in the process of city redevelopment 
—the excitement of rounding up sup- 
port, the dickering, and the satisfac- 
tions of getting the job done. For 
much the same reason, however, he 
has an affinity for the striking and he 
can be easily intrigued by the bird’s- 
eye view of towers and malls. The 
desire for monumentality is not to be 
demeaned, and the exuberance and 
gusto without which there can be no 
revival of the city will always find 
some expression in design. But let it, 
to borrow a phrase, be adapted to 
function. When the businessman looks 
at plans for projects that people are to 
live in, he should consider not merely 
how they look to his eye, but whether 
he would want to live in them him- 
self. 
One of these days, he might. 


>> NEW DEAL AHEAD: Signs ap- 
pear on every hand that federal poli- 
cies toward housing, and toward city 
renewal, are due for major overhaul, 
probably in the congressional session 
of 1958, says Architectural Forum. 

Momentarily the cities of America 
are the helpless victims of the drive 
against inflation. President Eisen- 
hower wished their problem off on the 
governors. Nobody thinks Eisenhower 
liked to do this. He had come out 
for urban renewal himself earlier; but 
retrenchment in budget spending was 
the great drive over-running every- 
thing. The cities happened to be still 
in the way. The automobile industry 
had already received its $33 billion 
gift of the highway program. Nobody 
dreamt of slowing down FHA aid to 
suburban homebuilding, which had 
been liberalized in the expectation 
that it would cost the government no 
cash but only credit within the fore- 
seeable future. So this new suburban 
building, competitive to the cities, con- 
tinued to be federally supported. But 
the cities, with no concentrated single 
interest backing them, were easier to 
drop. 

To be sure, funds for urban renewal 
were not simply cut off completely. 
Congress passed a bill, and the Pres- 
ident signed it, allowing $350 million 
in capital grant authorizations, to be 
made within the fiscal year 1957-58. 


Role of U. S. in Mortgages Could 
Be Much Bigger Than It Is Now 


By FRED B. MORRISON 


National Executive Secretary, Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Program 


HE last two decades have wit- 

nessed a spectacular growth in 
the once tiny residential mortgage in- 
dustry. This advance occurred most 
sharply after World War II when 
vest sums of investment capital were 
available and when rationing and 
other wartime controls had produced 
a substantial shortage of homes. Ex- 
amining the mortgage market today, 
we see an operation which has stopped 
to catch its breath after setting rec- 
ords which would have staggered the 
imagination of a pre-war economist. 
It is certainly an appropriate moment 
to evaluate what has been accom- 
plished in the distribution of mort- 
gage funds to the people of this na- 
tion and to look at the problems which 
must still be solved. 

The degree to which the private 
lending industry is successful in solv- 
ing the mortgage needs of a qualified 
borrower in Durango, Colorado or 
Bismarck, North Dakota or Dothan, 
Alabama will determine, more than 
any other single factor, the extent 
to which the federal government will 


intervene in the market place of mort- 
gage finance. Those who listen and 
merely nod assent should listen care- 
fully to the words of the newest Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania — Senator 
Clark of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, who said in a recent 
speech: “This is the socially obsolete 
philosophy of the Eighteenth Century 
that priorities shall be determined by 
the impersonal mechanics of the mar- 
ket place—so let it not be argued that 
the issue is government intervention 
versus no intervention. We have 
crossed that bridge. The housing 
economy is not going to be left alone. 
It is going to be influenced and 
guided.” 

I say that the bridge has not been 
crossed. In fact, Senator Clark would 
find, on closer examination, that his 
bridge was missing planks after the 
President’s pocket veto of the $210 
million direct GI loan bill passed in 
the last session of the Congress. There 
is still time; and so long as men of 
courage and foresight consider and 


discuss the problems of private indus- 
try, we will have private industry 
solutions to these problems. Only 
when private industry fails to meet 
its social obligations in its own way 
and by its own methods will we be 
faced with government intrusion into 
our business. 

For the last three years, I have been 
part of a privately sponsored arm 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Program, which has been 
working very hard to accomplish a 
more equitable distribution of hous- 
ing credit. Despite the relatively short 
experience of this Program, it has 
given us an opportunity to experiment 
and to achieve some substantial re- 
sults. The catalytic effect of VHMCP 
has done a great deal to change the 
lending patterns of the nation’s finan- 
cial institutions. Areas and groups 
served for the first time through 
VHMCP have gained acceptance as 
a part of many lenders’ normal busi- 
ness. 


Examples of what has been done 


Direct lending in the mortgage field could develop into something far in excess 


of that which most of us have ever imagined. As Sen. Clark of Pennsylvania said recently, 


‘ 


*, . . let it not be argued that the issue is government intervention versus no intervention. We 


have crossed that bridge. The housing economy is not going to be left alone. It is going to 


be influenced and guided.” Mr. Morrison here takes a look at the mortgage business 


and what has been accomplished in a better distribution of mortgage funds over the 


country and, in doing so, projects some problems—as well as opportunities—which our industry is going 


to face in the years ahead. If our industry fails to meet the responsibilities 


which the times have fashioned for us, there is the specter of more and more government 


intervention. Mr. Morrison spoke at the Vermont-New Hampshire School of Banking 


at Dartmouth. As announced elsewhere in this issue, he is leaving his VHMCP post to become 


associated with Metropolitan Life; thus this statement reflects both his experience in successfully 


conducting an important assignment with the VHMCP as well as his feelings as 


one soon to be actively engaged in private enterprise. It isn’t necessary to say that the VHMCP, 


even under the most unfavorable conditions, has done its job well—one for 


which the mortgage industry is grateful. 
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are many. A survey of sixteen repre- 
sentative life insurance companies 
showed that commitments of $69 mil- 
lion through VHMCP were matched 
by $68 million of GI and FHA loans 
made as normal business in areas 
eligible for assistance under the Pro- 
gram. One Minnesota mortgage bank- 
ing company made $500,000 of loans 
outside of VHMCP in areas approved 
by the lenders he represents because 
of previous VHMCP activity in these 
same areas. A group of New England 
mutual savings banks made loans in 
approved areas in Texas and Missis- 
sippi for the first time because of their 
participation in VHMCP. Eleven sav- 
ings loan New 
York City allocated one million dol- 
lars to be utilized through the Pro- 
Puerto 


and associations in 


gram for home financing in 


Rico 


What I have listed are examples of 
the ingenuity which the private lend- 
ing industry is capable of bringing to 
bear on a problem which the Congress 
has heretofore solved by direct mort- 
gage through the Veterans 
Administration, or by the thinly veiled 
but similar actions of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association. The 
VHMCP has been a great lesson to 
those of us who have been close to it, 
and it should be studied carefully by 
everyone interested in a truly remark- 


lending 


able means of combatting big govern- 
ment in an affirmative fashion. 


VHMCP is a vigorous and aggres- 
sive infant with a good record and a 


convincing manner in the halls of 


Congress. Every branch of the lend- 


ing industry should earmark funds 


4 point for mortgage men to remember: “When the market 
supply of mortgage funds is adequate, it is an easier job 
to fend off the supporters of direct government intervention 
in the mortgage market, although it is worth remembering 
that it was a period of plentiful mortgage funds that spawned 
the Veterans Administration direct loan program back in 
1950. This VA program had seven years of generous appro- 
priations until the President killed a proposal which would have 
given another $210 million for this classic example of compe- 
tition by government in a private field. When the supply of avail- 
able mortgage funds is strained, as it is today, the ability of private 


for this Program which, because of its 
unique position, can make a better 
case for you than you can make your- 
selves. The VHMCP has great flex- 
ibility and is capable of serving as a 
mobilizing force whenever private in- 
dustry says it has a better way of ac- 
complishing something in the housing 
field. Already the Program has shown 
that there is no need for direct gov- 
ernment mortgage lending to vet- 
erans, if the rate of interest for such 
loans is competitive with the market. 
The VHMCP has been a party to 
the changes now being wrought in 
FHA processing procedures. These 
changes should produce an FHA in- 
suring procedure which will be com- 
petitive with conventional loan proc- 
essing time, will considerable 
money, and will return much of the 
underwriting to the domain of the 
private lender. The Program has been 
useful in these areas as well as others 
and is capable of much more. For 
instance, the Senate passed, during the 
first session of the 85th Congress, a 
bill which would have made the fol- 
lowing groups eligible for special as- 
sistance from FNMA: (1) persons of 


2) persons whose 


save 


moderate income; 
inability to obtain adequate living ac- 
commodations in privately financed 
housing is attributable to race, creed 
or color; (3) elderly persons; (4) 
single persons; (5) persons having five 
or more dependents. In addition to 
including every type of mortgage bor- 
rower except the prime credit risk, 
the bill, which mercifully died in con- 
committee, would have in- 
creased maximum mortgage limits 
and reduced the interest rate ceiling 


ference 


industry to argue for the adequacy of private means is curbed.” 
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for these loans to 4 per cent. Ever 
mindful of the impossibility of at- 
tracting private funds into this Uto- 
pian investment field, the Senate 
authorized FNMA to purchase $250 
million of these mortgages. 

Special purpose lending proposals, 
such as this, are a part of each year’s 
legislative program for the advocates 
of bigger government. And you can 
be sure that they will be back in Jan- 
uary with still another proposal which 
we could all wake up one fine morn- 
ing to find a law. This continuing 
drift to the left can only be met by 
vigorous and compelling arguments 
made by or on behalf of private in- 
dustry. Yet the testimony of the 
lending fraternity to the Congress this 
legislative year, as in past years, was 
couched in terms of aggregate mort- 
gage commitments and failed to meet 
the arguments of the legislator who is 
attempting to serve particular social 
and political ends. VWHMCP did, and 
will again if it continues to enjoy the 
support of private lenders, make a 
strong case for the proposition that 
private resources, through VHMCP, 
are serving the needs of special 
groups. About 80 per cent of VHMCP 
loans are made in remote areas and 
small communities; 70 per cent of the 
loans involve houses costing less than 
$10,000, which are obviously pur- 
chased by persons of moderate in- 
come; nearly 20 per cent of VHMCP 
With 


loans are made to minorities. 


additional support, the Program could 
do even more to identify itself as the 
medium through which the lending 
industry, by a collective effort, serves 











the needs of special groups with their 
special problems. 

But VHMCP is not enough. Be- 
yond VHMCP, we all realize that 
much has been done to provide a 
more equitable flow of mortgage funds 
to credit-starved areas and classes of 
Americans. The bulk of this purpose- 
ful direction of mortgage funds oc- 
curred in the postwar years and was 
dictated less by social considerations 
and more by the need for increased 
mortgage investment outlets. Thus, 
the life company that approved new 
correspondents and new territories in 
California in 1949, and the mutual 
savings bank that agreed to finance a 
Negro housing development in New 
Jersey in 1950, are to be applauded 
not only for their liberal attitude, but 
also for their success in finding attrac- 
tive investments when the competition 
increased in normal business areas. 

The fact is that many areas in this 
country have, in the last few years, 
become dependent on imported mort- 
gage capital to supplement funds from 
local sources. Other localities have 
never been able to attract outside in- 
vestors and have had to depend en- 
tirely on limited amounts of local 
capital. Neither of these situations is 
helped by the continuing tightness of 
the mortgage market. Yet, it is just 
such situations as these that lead to 
government support of a class of peo- 
ple frozen out of the market. 

When the market supply of mort- 
gage funds is adequate, it is an easier 
job to fend off the supporters of direct 
government intervention in the mort- 
gage market, although it is worth re- 
membering that it was a period of 


“7 am not suggesting some miracle solution to the problem of fairly 


distributing the limited supply of mortgage funds to classes and to 


plentiful mortgage funds that spawned 
the Veterans Administration direct 
loan program back in 1950. This VA 
program had seven years of generous 
appropriations until the President 
killed a proposal which would have 
given another $210 million for this 
classic example of competition by gov- 
ernment in a private field. When the 
supply of available mortgage funds is 
strained, as it is today, the ability 
of private industry to argue for the 
adequacy of private means is curbed. 

Our problem is to find a means of 
encouraging a fair distribution of 
available funds for mortgage invest- 
ment in a period when the natural 
forces of the market argue against 
such a program and point up the 
ease with which available funds can 
be invested with the prime local bor- 
rower. My thinking is confined to a 
framework of limited loan resources, 
because we cannot expect the supply 
of investment funds for mortgages to 
increase substantially in relation to 
demand. The shift from bonds to 
mortgages, which characterized the 
last investment decade, has come to 
an end, and that is that. 

Some things can conceivably be ac- 
complished which could alter this 
pessimistic view, but, while the fol- 
lowing list of proposed accomplish- 
ments would help, I do not honestly 
believe they will change the basic sit- 
uation, and I will suggest why this 
is sO. 
>> The more than $74 billion of ac- 
cumulated savings in pension funds 
could be tapped for mortgage invest- 
ment. These funds have not as yet 


areas of the United States. The last year or two of mortgage tight- 
ness has produced more than its share of hare-brained schemes 
involving debentures, national mortgage corporations and raids 
on the U. S. Treasury. All of these plans are intent on pro- 
ducing mortgage credit where it does not exist and are 
foredoomed to failure. My feeling is that the mortgage 
lending industry must fight today’s battle with today’s 
weapons and not depend on developing any guided 

missile solution to our problems.” 


been willing to enter the mortgage 
field because of the typical trustee’s 
lack of familiarity with this form of 
investment, and because the current 
yield, compared to other forms of 
investment, has not whetted the trus- 
tee’s appetite. Inevitably, these funds 
will come into the mortgage field, but 
not soon, and not without a great 
deal of creative effort on the part of 
those interested in the problem. 

>> State laws which inhibit the flow 
of mortgage funds from one state 
to another represent an undertaking 
which should be pressed with vigor. 
These laws range from burdensome 
taxes and foreclosure laws to the vary- 
ing interpretations of “doing busi- 
ness.” Modern legislation has been 
enacted in some states like Tennessee 
and Arizona, but the complexity and 
magnitude of the job that lies ahead 
in other states leads me to think that 
this is another lengthy task. I believe 
that restrictive legislation is often the 
primary reason for the reliance on lo- 
cal capital so characteristic of many 
areas. In other jurisdictions it is sim- 
ply a severe handicap which is over- 
come by some out-of-state lenders. 
>> An upward revision in the FHA 
rate would attract more investment 
funds into the housing field. It is 
certainly true that the rate established 
for government insured or guaranteed 
loans must have a real relation to the 
rates established for competitive forms 
of borrowing and, particularly, the 
rates of corporate bond offerings. The 
living proof of this statement is the 
VA-guaranteed loan program which 
is being slowly, but surely, strangled 
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by its inflexible 4 per cent rate. My 
purely personal view is that raising 
the FHA rate, as was recently done, 


only enabled FHA to tread water 
without actually moving forward. The 
ability of borrowing for business ex- 


pansion to outbid the competitive 
residential mortgage market has been 
and these 


So long as the general 


demonstrated time again 
past two years 
business level remains high, the mort- 
gage market cannot hope to take the 
portion of accumulated savings which 


it has enjoyed for the past ten years. 


I am not suggesting some miracle 
solution to the problem of fairly dis- 
tributing the limited supply of mort- 
gage funds to classes and to areas in 
the United States. The 
two of mortgage tightness has pro- 
than its hare- 
brained schemes involving debentures, 


last vear or 


duced more share of 
national mortgage corporations and 
raids on the U. S. All of 
these plans are intent on producing 
where it 


foredoomed to failure 


Treasury 


mortgage credit does not 


exist and are 
My feeling is that the mortgage lend- 
ing industry must fight today’s battle 
with today’s weapons and not depend 
on developing any guided missile solu- 


tion to our problems. 


There will never be enough money 
to satisfy everyone, but I believe that 
there is sufficient money available to 
keep the supply of housing in close 
balance with our growing population. 
Further, I do not think that 
tional money, of itself, will satisfy the 


addi- 


needs of the credit short people in 
Only by 
fort on the part of persons charged 


our nation. a conscious ef- 


with mortgage investment decision 
can we hope to provide an equitable 
distribution of the funds available. If 
each person charged with mortgage 
institution 
total 


funds for some group which he is not 


policy in each lending 


would set aside a part of his 
serving now, the problem would be 


largely solved 


I suggest that each of you set aside 
a part of your future mortgage dis- 
bursements for another town, another 
county, another state, or for a 
group which you know to be cut off 
from a fair share of funds because of 
their race, color or creed. These are 
the people that are used by economic 
demagogues to stampede the Congress 
tinkering with the 


into unnecessary 


free enterprise system. And I want 
to emphasize the need for individual 
initiative as the motivating force for 
this idea. No agency of government 
or industry group is capable of or- 
ganizing a market that is susceptible 
to so many different considerations as 
is the mortgage investment field. Let’s 
fight fire with fire. Let each institu- 
tion make its record 


own record, a 





lished business routine will not neces- 
sarily produce the best loan. Any 
aggressive lending institution under- 
stands the importance of growth and 
the need to develop new lending areas 
against the day when growth pushes 
the institution out of familiar terri- 
tories. These are obvious and eco- 
nomically sound reasons for allocating 
a part of each mortgage dollar for 





“Let's add the element of deliberate directioning of 
mortgage funds to each mortgage lender's thinking. 
The easy deal, the convenient location, the well estab- 
lished business routine will not necessarily produce the 


best loan. 


{ny aggressive lending institution under- 


stands the importance of growth and the need to 


develop new lending areas against the day when 


growth pushes the institution out of familiar terri- 


tories. These are 


obvious 


and economically sound 


reasons for allocating a part of each mortgage dollar 


for creative and exploratory investment. 


Since 


the cry on behalf of special interest groups is the ever- 
present danger in the housing field, each lender must 
organize his own business to serve, along with his 


competitors and associates, some part of the special 


interest class. If we fail at this task, we have no one 


but ourselves to blame if the government provides a 


traffic cop to direct mortgage funds down the empty 


avenues that exist today.” 


commensurate with its abilities, and 
then let’s lay the composite record on 
the Congressional hearing tables. For 
too many this 
country have been content to serve as 
sacrificial lambs. We have a proud 
story to tell if we will only make the 
effort to tell it. 


years the lenders of 


Today, over 50 million households 
in the United States attest to the fact 
that free enterprise can do a job that 
makes the systems of totalitarian 
countries, with the “influence” and 
“guidance” of the Government, a pale 
comparison. Let’s add one ingredient 
to the picture and thereby guarantee 
that our system can meet charges of 
inadequacy and favoritism, as I am 
confident we can. Let’s add the ele- 


ment of deliberate directioning of 


mortgage funds to each mortgage 
lender’s thinking. The easy deal, the 
convenient location, the well estab- 
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creative and exploratory investment. 
But, to my mind, an even more im- 
portant reason exists. The investment 
policy of each mortgage lender must 
be intelligently shaped to protect the 
long range future of his business. 
Since the cry on behalf of special in- 
terest groups is the ever-present dan- 
ger in the housing field each lender 
must organize his own business to 
serve, along with his competitors and 
associates, some part of the special 
interest class. If we fail at this task, 
we have no one but 
blame if the Government provides a 
traffic cop to direct mortgage funds 
down the empty avenues that exist 
today. Imagination, and an awareness 


ourselves to 


on the part of each mortgage lender 
that he is part of a bigger scheme of 
things, will be enough to keep our 
free enterprise system of mortgage 
lending free. 


‘PEOPLE’ AND 


Ce aaa ia | 


‘ # 





David C. Northridge has become 
a vice president of the Colwell Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, according to an 
announcement by Bundy Colwell, 
president. He has been active in the 
real estate loan 
field since 1936 
and served as 
president of the 
Institutional 
Mortgage Com- 
pany of California 
for the past five 





years. Prior to 

that he was prom- 
D. C. Northridge inent in the real 

estate program of 
the Dollar Savings Bank of New 
York. 


Heyward T. Denyes, of Detroit, 
joined the Bank of Virginia, Rich- 
mond, in a newly created officer posi- 
tion, that of regional vice president 
with assignment to the three Tide- 
water cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth 
and Newport News. He will serve 
as a member of the bank’s board in 
each of those cities. For 27 years, 
he was associated with the Industrial 
National Bank in Detroit, serving in 
a number of executive capacities 
which included that of general vice 
president and chief operating officer. 

He has served as president of the 
Detroit MBA; a member of the real 
estate committee of the American 
Bankers Association, and as a mem- 
ber of a committee re-writing the 
textbook on mortgage lending for 
ABA. 


There is now a post office building 
in Fraser, Colorado, where President 
Eisenhower spent his summer vaca- 
tions prior to his illness in 1955. It 
was built by two friends of the Presi- 
dent, one of them Aksel Nielsen, Den- 
ver, former MBA president and on 
whose ranch the President spent his 
summer holidays. Fraser has had a 
post office for some time, but not in a 
building of its own. Nielsen and his 


EVEN TS: 


- 
> 
” 


, = 


associate corrected that and the build- 
ing has been leased back to the Gov- 
ernment for a nominal sum. 

Fred B. Morrison, national execu- 
tive secretary of the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Program, has re- 
signed to become executive assistant 
to the mortgage vice president of 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Morrison has been with 
VHMCP since 1954 when he was ap- 
pointed executive secretary of 
VHMCP’s Region IV office. He 
opened the first of VHMCP’s 16 re- 
gional offices. 

In April, 1956 he was promoted to 
the top executive position in the or- 
ganization, succeeding Arthur Viner, 
who resigned to join Investors Central 
Management Corp. 

Mr. Morrison’s service as national 
executive secretary has been during a 
tight mortgage market period. Never- 
theless, from April 1956 to August 
15, 1957, VHMCP placed 17,916 
mortgage loans for a total of $164,- 
580,828. 

Joseph B. Graves, Jr., recently of 
Kansas City, Missouri, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Graves has been with 
VHMCP 1955, when he 
appointed executive secretary of the 
VHMCP’s Region VII office in Nash- 
ville. 

In November 1956 he was trans- 
ferred to VHMCP’s Region XI office 
in Kansas City as executive secretary. 

In addition to more than two years’ 
experience with VHMCP in two of its 
regional offices, Mr. Graves previously 
worked for two and a half years for 
a mortgage investment company at 
El Paso, Texas, where he 
charge of the sales department. 


the 


since was 


was in 


At September meetings of local 
groups: FHA Director Faye Hart- 
man, San Diego, and FNMA Man- 
ager Paul Akin, Los Angeles, ad- 
dressed the San Diego MBA on “How 


FHA and FNMA Can Work To- 
gether Under the New Housing Reg- 
ulations” . . . in Pittsburgh the local 
MBA, headed by Walter A. Scott, 
Jr., was addressed by a leading mining 
engineer—status of coal mining op- 
erations in Alleghany County being 
of prime importance to economic 
conditions in the area. 


New Binsshens in MBA 


ALABAMA, Tuscaloosa: First Mortgage 
Company, Inc., Leslie Dee, Jr., president. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix: Lawyers Title of 
Phoenix, Robert S. Vaughan, executive 
vice president. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta: 
mon, Nolan B. Harmon. 

HAWAII, Honolulu: 
Company of Hawaii, 
Ferguson, president. 

LOUISIANA, Baton Rouge: Sartain & 
McCollister, Rolfe H. McCollister. 

NEW YORK, Binghamton: Columbian 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Harry 
T. Gorman. 

NORTH CAROLINA, High Point: 
Idol-Green Company, B. C. Fowler, man- 
ager, mortgage loan department. 

OHIO, Toledo: The National Bank of 
Toledo, John C. Mentzer, assistant vice 
president. 

TEXAS, Dallas: Dallas Title and Guar- 
anty Company, Drake McKee, president; 
Galveston: Texas Prudential Insurance 
Company, Mrs. Elizabeth B. Zimmerman, 
treasurer. 


Howard & Har- 
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PERSONNEL 

AND BUSINESS NEEDS 
in answering advertisements in this column, 
address letters to box aumber shown in care of 


the Mortgage Bankers Association of America, 
lll West Wi Street, Chicago 2, [llinois. 











EXPERIENCED MORTGAGE MAN 
AVAILABLE 

Middle Thirties. Desires responsible po- 
sition in Far West or Florida. Thoroughly 
experienced and qualified in all phases of 
mortgage loan field including investor con- 
tact, originating, underwriting, appraising 
and supervision. Excellent references. Write 
Box 448. 


MORTGAGE LOAN EXECUTIVE 

Good opportunity for the right man in 
Savings Institution in the Northeast. Must 
have good experience in appraising, under- 
writing construction loan experience and 
field work. Must be good supervisor. 
Write giving complete details and expe- 
rience. Write Bex. 449. 


* LOAN OFFICER 
AND SERVICE MANAGER 
Eight years managerial experience in all 
phases of the mortgage loan business. 
P.O. Box 7152, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY 
We wish to buy a National Cash Reg- 
ister 3100 Posting Machine in good condi- 
tion. Amortized Mortgages, Inc., 125 East 
Wells Street, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. 
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NOW With the authoritative guidance this Library offers, you can be confident that 

your mortgage lending decisions are wise—and you will make them faster and 
COMPLETE | easier because the Library provides the correct answers to the many questions 

on financing real estate. It details completely the most effective practices in 
the field of mortgage lending, embracing mortgage operations throughout the 
country today, rural or urban, large property loans or small. All phases of 
lending operations up to closing the loan and administering the mortgage loan 


a practical | portfolio are covered in clear, practical terms. Included, too, is the most com- 
P | plete, step-by-step analysis of mortgage servicing available, spotlighting efficient 

3-volume guide methods that make loan servicing yield the greatest profit. 

to profitable | bo N 

operations J 


in today's MorTGAGE BANKING 
mortgage market LIBRARY 


3 volumes, 1034 pages, 107 illustrations, $19.25 


GPONS YRED by the Mortgage Bankers As- American Trust Company, San Francisco; and 
sociation of America, edited and written many other experts who have dealt for many 
by top men in the field, the books in this years with the particular phases of the indus- 





Library tell you pre- try about which they 
cisely how to deal with write. You can put this 
mortgage lending prob- MORTGAGE LENDING Library to the test of 


lems that arise in each | States the basic fundamentals of mortgage | actual use in your office 

phase of building ac- | ‘esding plus the complete information you | and judge for yourself 
~ need regarding procedure. ae 

tivity. Contributions are the valuable assistance 


credited to many recoge- | MORTGAGE BANKING it can offer. Under the 


nized leaders in the | A most comprehensive analysis of all phases | convenient terms avail- 


field — men like Dr. | of the mortgage banking business. from ap- | able—$4.25 in 10 days 
. i j 

se Nadler, an au- — ph Any —* and $5.00 _* —_- 

thority on interest you can use the Library 

rates; Dr. William G. MORTGAGE SERVICING while you pay for it 





Murray, dean of farm | For any —. ao the vy Se with no extra charge 

ceaies 7 largest —- a reliable guide to ail that 1s Dest, ; 3 
appraisers, Willis R. most efficient, and proven in mortgage servicing. for installment pur 
Bryant, Vice President, chases. 











... to help you 


Scores of profit-building pointers like these: 


d isk 
reauce ris S, © effective, accurate market forecasting sys- © classification and handling of delinquent 
‘ tems that will work in your business accounts and collection of late charges 
systematize regardless of — @ loan-application procedures 
@ best methods for handling construction 6 inspection and appraisal of collateral 


loans, forms used, payout methods, and 


operations, and inspection procedures 


@ handling of receipts and issuing tax cer- 


@ methods and techniques used in develop- 
ing new business 


@ 11 basic requirements for maintaining VA 


b ild io 4 tifications 
ul usiness ®@ steps to promote speed and efficiency in guaranty 
receiving payments ®@ mortgages eligible for FHA insurance 
@ balancing of escrow accounts @ and much more 











| McGraw-Hill Book Co. Dept MRB-10 | 

SEE THE LIBRARY | 327 West 4ist St.,. New York 36, N. Y. | 

| Send me the Mortgage Banking Library for 10 days’ examination. | 

10 DAYS" FREE | In 10 days I will (check one) ( send the full purchase price of $19.25; or () $4.25 in 10 days, ! 

j and $5.00 a month for 3 months. Otherwise, I will return books postpaid. ; 

MAIL THE COUPON | Nan Sanisiaaidampi singin halvagedilaa Atala seins’ 
| Address a ee sans oS ; 

; City ee ; 

| Position : _____Company- eee | 

EA S y TERMS | For price and terms outside U.S., write McGraw-Hill International, New York City MRB-10 | 
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First order of business: 
HIGHER QUALITY, 
MORE PROFITABLE MORTGAGES... 


As “tight money” stimulates the continued search for better mortgages with 
higher yield, more and more lenders pay special attention to title insurance. 


Lenders know that title insurance makes every mortgage a better 
mortgage. More secure to hold. Easier to sell. Secondary investors, too, 
prefer mortgages backed by the positive, long-lasting corporate guarantee 
provided by title insurance. 


To make certain that your investments meet today’s demanding tests, add a 
Minnesota Title policy to your list of mortgage requirements. An 
insured title is available at no cost to the lender. 


To find cut more about the many benefits of title insurance see the Minnesota 
Title man near you in 21 states and Canada. Or write our Minneapolis 
headquarters. 


Tire ae . gael 


125 SOUTH Sth STREET FEderal 8-8733 MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
Capital, Surplus and Reserves in excess of $4,000,000 








ARKANSAS FLORIDA GEORGIA KANSAS KENTUCKY LOUISIANA MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI MISSOURI MONTANA NEBRASKA NORTHCAROLINA NORTH DAKOTA OHIO SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA TENNESSEE UTAH WEST VIRGINIA WISCONSIN WYOMING CANADA 
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title insdrance... 


Joens Ce road, 


eM leeliliele)(-Mxiortgage business 


Why get “snowed under” with the details involved 
in a mortgage transaction by attempting to 
guard against every title defect and error yourself? 
The most successful bankers know it’s far 
easier, much safer and more profitable to let 

a Kansas City Title policy open the way 

for swift completion, sound investment, easy 
transfer. There’s no finer, faster way to 
increased traffic, and to speedier, more 

profitable mortgage transaction. 


Let an experienced Kansas City Title 
agent prove it to you today. 


hansas City Jitle & 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves Exceed $4,000,000.00 
Title Building, 10th and Wainut Streets 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

Baltimore, Marylond—210 North Calvert Street 

Little Rock, Arkansas—214 Lovisiona Street 
Nashville, Tennessee—S.W. Cor. 3rd & Union Streets 
Memphis, T 40 N. 2nd Street 





The company is licensed in the following states: Alabama, Arkonsos, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Louisiana, Moryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, No. Carolina, 
Ohio, So. Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utoh, Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming, ond in the 

Dist. of Columbia ond Territory of Alosko. 





